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VERSES 
By Howarp MumFrorD JONES 
Etude Romantique 


I came upon her by the warm, bright shore 
With green waves running to her charméd feet, 
And the veined water like an emerald floor 
Under the wistful sky, was sweet. 


A warm wind from the cedars stirred her hair, 
Carving her dress in folds of sculptured grace. 
Silent she stood. Beneath one arm, blown bare, 
Wild beauty burned like fire her face. 


Portrait 


She dreams, I think, of some slim, younger god 
Whose startled head and half-uprising grace 
She hopes to find in doubtful nooks he trod 
Under shy stars that veiled his dreamy face. 


For, with the coming of the wise green leaves, 
Dim trouble comes upon her. From her eyes 

A half-inhuman spirit peers and grieves 

As birds do when a wandering wood-nymph dies. 


Forever doubtful and forever dumb, 

She pauses at the window or the door, 

Her caged soul yearning for a word to come 

From wild woods-things she might have known before. 











SKETCHES OF THE TEXAS PRAIRIE 
By Georce D. Bonp 
(Southern Methodist University Prize Poem, 1922) 
I. In Winter 


All winter long the prairie lies remembering; 
Old, old, and gray, and blurred with drifting mist, 
Silent and listening, hearkening to the rain, 
Hearing the wind scream in its desert places. 
The cotton rows stretch long and brown and lifeless, 
The stubble fields are still and sad as death; 
The prairie lies defeated, broken-hearted, 
Conquered by winter, brooding with cold— 
Pining for fields where the tall, green grass is waving, 
Longing for flowers that the springtime brings, 
Brooding on other springs that are long since gone, 
Brooding, and thinking of its endless past, 

In the rain and the mist. 


II. In Early Spring 


Silent upon the prairie falls the warm rain, 

Slow-dropping, dropping from the low, dull clouds. 

An old, old pain, long frozen in the gloom, 

Tears at the bare earth’s heart. 

The prairie’s bosom stirs; the wild, green, tender blades of 
grass come forth, 

Piercing the wet, black earth where the raindrops fall 

Slowly and softly like big, splashing tears. 

Out of the travail and the age-old pain, spring is born. 

In tears and sacred joy, the prairie gives it birth 
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III. April Rains 


There is a magic in the April rains 

That fall day-in, day-out upon the prairie; 
Silver the big drops fall through the gray day, 
And silver at night they gleam on the long grasses 
When the dim stars show. 

Soft is the musie of their silver clinking, 

And soft their patter on the lone, dwarf trees; 
Over the prairie grasses and the flowers, 

They drop a veil of musie and of color, 

A silver veil that sings a silver song. 

And through it breaks the purple and gold 

Of vivid Texas flowers. 


IV. A Summer Night 


Only the locusts ery in the black midnight, 

Only the wind stirs in the lonely grass. 

No light, no other life, no other sound,— 

Only the vast, black prairie and the dim, limitless space 
where the worlds revolve. 

And in the dark, the prairie lies awake and restless, 

Impatient of man’s control, hating his cities and his fences 
and himself, 

Waiting for him to join the mammoth and the laelaps, 

Knowing his time will come, and waiting, waiting, waiting, 

Biding her time to rise and cover him up; 

Dreaming a dream of cities, silent, deserted, 

And of prairie grass creeping slowly over their ruins. 

Dreaming a dream of a tyrant overcome, and of many, many, 
bones beneath the thick, wild flowers; 

Dreaming a dream of many years of silence, broken only by 
the song of the wind and the ery of the locust. 
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V. The Gift of the Prairie 


I am sick unto death of sin and of talking of sin, 

And I long for the cleansing touch of the wholesome earth; 

O, I want to be clean as the wind-swept prairie is, 

Or a rock that is washed by the rain and dried by the sun. 

I will go lay me down in a sun-drenched field, 

With my face to the earth, among the weeds and the flowers, 

Where the tall dog-daisies wave in the prairie wind. 

There I will feel the warm steam rise from the damp earth, 

And the white-winged moths will flutter about my head, 

And the grasshopper’s song will throb through the noon- 
day stillness. 

Yes, I will go and lay me down on the prairie, 

As a child at a mother’s breast; and lo, she will give me 

Peace and forgetfulness and eare-free strength. 




















MAUPASSANT’S REALISM 


By BENJAMIN MATHER WOODBRIDGE 


There has never been but a single naturalist, Henri Monnier, 
and he died of it, he and his work.—Victor Hugo. 

The artist sees nature not as it is but as he is.—A, Tonnellé. 

Exact reality is then impossible in a work of art.—E. Zola, 


The first duty of anyone who ventures to discuss the vexed 
question of realism is obviously to define the term. I believe 
the following definition sufficiently broad and at the same time 
sufficiently accurate to answer the purpose. Bouvier, in La 
Bataille Naturaliste, defines the realistic tendency as ‘‘the 
exact reproduction of all aspects of reality, impersonality of 
the author, universal sympathy, or rather absence of precon- 
ceived ideas on all subjects, desire for truth and simplicity, 
almost scientific scruples in regard to any deformation or 
even imaginative effort.’’ 

There is the theory ; if we turn to the practice and study the 
question historically, we shall have to note some influences 
which hindered and still hinder the full realization of the 
theory. Realism, when the term first began to be used in 
France (about 1850), had to combat the official philosophy 
of the beautiful, the true and the good. An epoch of mate- 
rialism followed the disillusion of the second republic, and it 
was under this influence that the modern realistic school 
grew up. Sainte-Beuve indicated the trend of thought when 
he wrote in 1865: ‘‘If I had a motto it would be the true; 
the true only. And the beautiful and the good might come 
off as best they could.’’ Realistic novelists at the start were 
inclined to insist on the ugly truth. The Frenchman, born 
a mocker, as Boileau has it, has always turned to irony and 
satire as he attempts realism. This is as true of present day 
‘‘realists’’? as of the authors of the old fabliaux. Martino 
remarks: ‘‘Realism, when this term was first used, had only 
one meaning: the appearance in the novel of characters 
hitherto despised, or rather the picture more or less veiled of 
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bohemian life, and the picture of the demi-monde.’’ The 
bourgeoisie came in for hard knocks. Martino says of a 
novel of Duranty: ‘‘At the bottom of the Malheur d’ Hen- 
riette Gérard (1860) there is an open hostility toward the 
provincial bourgeoisie; the author takes obvious pleasure in 
stripping off masks, in showing up the real appetites under 
a respectable exterior.’’ Comments of this sort might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but it should now be clear why 
charges of vulgarity and worse were brought against the 
founders of the realistic school. The same charges continue 
today; the novelists have attempted to give their art the sup- 
port of science or of scientific exactness; these claims have 
been exploded, and the philosophy of realism is as much 
tainted with vulgarity as ever. Realists do not reproduce all 
aspects of reality, and they seem to have a prejudice in favor 
of the ugly. Their eyes have been fixed on it so long that 
they see it everywhere. The Nemesis of the frantic effort to 
distinguish between the trve on the one hand and the beauti- 
ful and the good on the other is dogging them still. 

One of the most clear cut expositions of realistic art that 
we have is the preface to Maupassant’s novel Pierre et Jean. 
A critical examination of this preface may throw light, not 
only on Maupassant’s work, but on that of other realists as 
well. Maupassant is hailed by the nearly unanimous voice 
of the critics as the most perfect type of realist. The chief 
reasons for assigning to him this title are his remarkable 
powers of observation and his impersonality. In the preface 
he lays claim, at least indirectly, to both, and the critics have 
sustained him. His idea is to make of his work a polished 
mirror which shall reflect with artistic fidelity all that passes 
before it. In general he is distrustful of psychology because, 
he says, it is impossible to analyze objectively the evolution 
of the thoughts and feelings of others: a mirror will reflect 
the actions of men but not the motive power behind those 
actions. Psychology should be hidden in the book as the 
skeleton in the body. The starting point of the realistic 
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novelist is something like this: A man of a given temperament 
will act thus and so; I have seen men of such temperaments 
acting in this way; I will portray their actions, and psycho- 
logy can take care of itself. I record the results of my obser- 
vation, and my chief care will be to develop an accurate 
vision. Thus shall I attain unto impersonality. 

Obviously back of this reasoning is the theory of Taine that 
psychology and all that relates to it form really only a branch 
of physiology. This, to say the least, is a rather violent pre- 
conceived idea. Taine wrote to J. J. Weiss in 1859: ‘‘I am 
treating moral affairs physiologically. . . . I treat senti- 
ments and ideas as functions and organs. Indeed I think 
that the two kinds of phenomena have the same nature, are 
subject to the same necessities and are only the front and 
back of the same individual, the Universe.’’ The logical con- 
clusion is the famous declaration: ‘‘Vice and virtue are 
natural products like vitriol and sugar.’’ It is surely super- 
fluous to insist on the influence of Taine on all branches of 
literature in the second half of the nineteenth cetury. 

Now Maupassant bases his whole theory of human conduct 
on temperament; he is fond of portraying men and women 
of strong passions which are often at war with law and con- 
vention. One is tempted at times to say, forgetting his 
boasted impersonality, that his sympathy is with purely in- 
stinctive beings. He certainly understands them best. His 
love of simplicity (or is it rather his inability to understand 
complex characters?) makes him a convinced disciple of 
Balzae’s and Taine’s doctrine of the Master Passion. ‘‘Such 
a man, of such a temperament, in such a ease, will do this,’’ 
he says, adding that it does not always follow that we can 
determine all the windings of the man’s thought as the psy- 
chologists would attempt to do, We may share his distrust 
of pretended complete and intricate psychological portraits, 
but we must note that he takes no account of anything in 
man capable of restraining or guiding the solicitations of 
temperament. He has often explicitly denied the existence 
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of any such power. Speaking in his own name in Sur l’Eau, 
he says: ‘‘We are beasts, we shall remain beasts whom in- 
stinet dominates and whom nothing changes.’’ The majority 
of his characters, and surely the best drawn, are dominated 
by a single passion. 

In the Preface Maupassant speaks of the power of temper- 
ament over the artist. ‘‘A few highly trained minds say to 
the artist: Give me something beautiful, in the form that 
suits you best, according to your temperament.’’ Unfortu- 
nately he has not defined clearly what he means by tempera- 
ment, but he divides temperaments into poetic and realistic, 
those who seek to give ‘‘a deformed, superhuman, poetic, 
touching, charming or flattering vision of life,’’ and those 
who would show ‘‘the truth, nothing but the truth and the 
whole truth.’’ His own temperament is of course realistic. 
But for the purposes of art selection is necessary, and for a 
moment Maupassant is quite in accord with classic tradition. 
He cites Boileau: ‘‘The true may sometimes be improba- 
ble,’’ and continues: ‘‘The realist, if he be an artist, will 
endeavor to show us not a trite photograph of life, but to 
give a more complete, more gripping, more searching vision 
than reality itself.’’ We recall the Aristotelian distinction 
between poetie and historical truth; between what may hap- 
pen according to the laws of probability and what actually 
has happened. At times Maupassant almost paraphrases the 
Poetics. ‘‘ Artistic truth consists then in giving the com- 
plete illusion of truth, according to the ordinary logie of 
facts, and not in servilely transcribing facts in their chaotic 
succession. I conelude then that realists of talent should be 
called rather Illusionists.’* But he immediately interprets 
the last word in a most un-Aristotelian sense. He denies 
that absolute truth is within the reach of men, for each has 
an individual and distinct vision of the world gained through 
his own senses. Llence there are as many different truths as 
men. He coneludes: ‘‘Great artists are those who impose on 
humanity their personal illusion. Let us not then quarrel with 
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any theory since each one is merely the generalized expres- 
sion of a temperament which is analyzing itself.’’ So then 
there is no objective reality or truth, and impressionism is 
the last word in man’s search for it. Protagorean sophistry 
again raises its head, and there is no Socrates to lay it low. 
Brunetiére can hardly be said to have come off victorious in 
his battle with Anatole France, who said very frankly what 
Maupassant is here implying: ‘‘The artist can never get 
outside of himself.’’ Maupassant has said it more clearly in 
commenting upon Zola’s definition of naturalism, or rather 
Zola’s one true definition: ‘‘Nature seen through a tempera- 
ment.’’ ‘‘This definition,’’ says Maupassant, ‘‘is the clearest 
and the most perfect that can be given of literature in gen- 
eral. The temperament is the trademark; the greater or 
lesser talent of the artist will imprint a greater or lesser 
originality to the vision which he may translate for us. For 
absolute truth, dry truth, does not exist, since no one can 
pretend to be a perfect mirror. We all possess a tendency of 
mind which inclines us to see now in one way, now in another ; 
and what may seem truth to one will seem falsehood to 
another.’’ Anatole France is at least logical; he would not 
impose his ideas on anyone; he declares outright that his art 
of criticism is simply the relation of the adventures of his 
soul among masterpieces; he warns us that he may have new 
adventures in the same place tomorrow. And, as far as I 
ean remember, he has never laid claim to ‘‘impersonality’’ 
or ‘‘objectivity.’’ I am not attempting to relate Maupassant 
or Zola to Anatole France, but merely to indicate a certain 
kinship between the theory of realistic art and impressionis- 
tie criticism. 

Surely the critical atmosphere is cleared by Maupassant’s 
frank admission of an artistic and personal basis for realism 
in place of Zola’s disastrous attempts to give it scientific 
exactitude. According to Maupassant’s definition, realism is 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, as seen through 
the writer’s temperament. We are then justified in seeking 
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Maupassant’s temperament, and we must take the word in a 
wider sense than the tendency to truth telling or wilful self- 
deception. He took the utmost care to hide himself, declar- 
ing that the artist owed only his work to the public. He 
would have us believe that his books are absolutely objective 
and at the same time give his personal illusion of the truth 
about life. Obviously there is contradiction here, and to 
evaluate the ‘‘illusion’’ we must know the man. 

The Souvenirs sur Maupassant, collected by Baron Lum- 
broso from his most intimate friends, are valuable for our 
search. We read again and again that the usual impression 
made by the youthful Maupassant on his associates was that 
of a lusty young bull. He said of himself: ‘‘I was born with 
all the instincts and the senses of a primitive man, tempered 
by the reasoning and the emotions of a civilized being.”’ 
Some critics maintain that the primitive nature was domi- 
nant in the youth of Maupassant, while the civilized man 
appears a few years before his death. This conclusion is 
open to discussion. We read in Sur l’Eau (published in 
1888, a year later than the preceding quotation) such con- 
fessions as this: ‘‘I feel throbbing in myself something of 
all the animals, of all instincts, of all the confused desires of 
the inferior creatures.’’ And again: ‘‘When the weather is 
fine as today, I have in my veins the blood of the lascivious 
and vagabond fauns: I am no longer the brother of men, but 
the brother of all beings and of all things.’’ Surely the 
effect of many of Maupassant’s stories is that of a faun in a 
drawing room. Again and again he shows man-made law 
set at naught by brute instinct, and the most sympathetic of 
his characters are either unconscious of social convention or 
in open revolt against it. In his first story, Boule de Suif, 
it is the prostitute who has the beau role, while the pillars 
of society are shown first as Pharisees and then as pandars. 
Throughout his work there may be traced an effort to 
strip off the mask of civilization; those who do not admit 
the unchecked sway of brute instinct, I had almost said of 
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the god Priapus, are branded as whited sepulchres. Maupas- 
sant delights in showing them off their guard, in intimate 
conversation together when the truth will out. Many of his 
stories relate death-bed confessions, testaments or letters 
which reveal shameful acts of respected citizens or beloved 
parents. For Maupassant all civilized beings lead a double 
life (can this be a temperamental result of the Huron and 
the civilisé in him?) and he loves to drag out the ugly and 
secret one as being the true index of character. ‘‘There are 
no honest men,’’ says René de Bourneval in Le Testament, 
‘for at least you can only call them so by comparison with the 
lowest scoundrels.’’ Moralists of all time have noted the 
dual nature of man, but the discovery that the beast over- 
whelmingly predominates may be credited to the realists. 
The dominant idea of the Spoon River Anthology may be 
found again and again in Maupassant. Almost the only 
characters to escape his irony are instinctive beings like 
peasants and outcasts. Their brutality is not veiled but at 
least there is no hypocrisy about them, Now this is surely 
selective truth of a very temperamental kind, and we are 
apt to reflect that decorum of any sort may well seems hypoc- 
risy to a young Huron at a tea table. 

It is not my purpose here to study Maupassant’s works in 
detail. I may simply recall that critics have found sup- 
posedly autobiographiec traits in his characters. Thus the 
youthful Maupassant is portrayed in one of the boatmen of 
Mouche; the mature man in Olivier Bertin of Fort Comme la 
Mort; Notre Coeur is said to have been based on a tragic 
episode of the author’s life. Again it is hard not to see in 
such stories as Lui or Le Horla hallucinations which were all 
too familiar to the author already stricken with the disease 
that was to ruin him. Other stories like Apparition could 
hardly have been conceived by a perfectly healthy mind. 
There is a series of such tales, of which the first suggestion, 
Terreur, is found in Des Vers, Maupassant’s first published 
work. This little poem seems almost a prophecy of Le Horla, 
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Autobiographical material may be as legitimate as any other 
for the objective artist; it may even lend itself to impersonal 
analysis better than any observation of others. Maupassant 
would seem to regard it as the only possible source of realistic 
psychology: ‘‘In a word,’’ he says, ‘‘the writer who works 
with pure psychology can only substitute himself for his per- 
sonages in the different situations in which he places them, 
for it is impossible for him to change his organs, and they are 
the only intermediaries between external life and ourselves. 
They impose upon us their perceptions, control our sensitive- 
ness, create in us a soul essentially different from all those 
who surround us. . . . It is then ourselves that we 
always show in the person of a king, an assassin, a robber or 
an honest man. .’’ Maupassant is distrustful of the 
psychological novel on grounds of objectivity, but he declares 
that artistic realism must be selective, and I have tried to 
show that his vision of men’s actions is too much the result 
of temperament to admit of the acceptance of his work as 
either the whole truth or nothing but the truth. In other 
words I am distrustful of a part of his work for the same 
reasons that lead him to make reservations concerning the 
psychological novel. 

The warmest admirers of Maupassant do not claim for him 
any psychological subtlety. Listen to Henry James: ‘‘M. 
de Maupassant has simply skipped the whole reflective part 
of his men and women—that reflective part that governs con- 
duct and produces character.’’ We have from him, to be 
sure, three novels with psychological tendencies: Pierre et 
Jean, Fort Comme la Mort and Notre Coeur. All were writ- 
ten toward the end of his life and possibly under the influ- 
ence of Bourget. One of the longer tales, Yvette, shows 
some interest in the character of the heroine. In these 
stories, as in all his work, the personages are simple and por- 
trayed almost exclusively by their actions. The Preface 
leaves no room for doubt as to Maupassant’s principle: ‘‘In- 
stead of explaining in detail the state of mind of a character, 
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the objective novelists look for the action or the gesture to 
which this state of mind must fatally lead a man in a given 
situation. And they cause him to act in such a manner, from 
beginning to end, that all his actions, all his movements, are 
the reflexion of his inner nature, of all his thoughts, of all 
his desires or of all his hesitations. Thus they hide psychol- 
ogy instead of making a show of it, they make it the frame 
of the work, as the invisible skeleton is the frame of the 
human body. The painter who makes your portrait does 
not show your skeleton.’’—An admirable ideal surely, but 
neither Maupassant nor any of the French realists has shown 
the necessary grasp on psychology to realize it. Great painters 
know that a profound knowledge of anatomy is essential for 
their work. 

Maupassant’s art lies in the choice of significant details or 
actions; he describes or narrates so vividly as to give an illu- 
sion of reality. His method, by its very simplicity, enables 
him to develop even an improbable plot, as that of Fort 
Comme la Mort, in such a way as to take by storm the belief 
of the reader. His simplicity is largely the result of his 
doctrine of the master passion. No better example could be 
cited than Fort Comme la Mort, certainly his masterpiece 
for character portrayal. Here the master passion is the 
desperate clinging to vanishing youth; the profession of the 
hero, an artist, lends poignancy to the background. In 
Pierre et Jean the one significant character, Pierre, is con- 
trolled by a high sense of family honor; in Notre Coeur, the 
lust of social success of the heroine and the elemental pas- 
sion of the hero completely dominate their lives. Yvette is 
a curiosity in a strange environment. Unfortunately the 
environment is more significant than the heroine. Other 
examples of the tendency of environment to swallow up the 
characters are Mont Oriol, where the summer resort itself is 
at once the chief personage and the butt of ridicule; or 
l’Héritage, in which conditions surrounding the lives of 
petty employees in government offices are admirably de- 
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scribed while the characters are mere puppets. The other 
novels show little attempt at character drawing: Bel Ami 
is a virulent satire on journalists; the hero is a climber who 
uses his physical attraction for women to enhance his fortune. 
Une Vie might be entitled l’Education Sentimentale; the 
heroine, Jeanne, has been badly trained to face the problems 
of life and becomes the quiescent victim first of her husband 
and then of her son. To accept the subtitle, the humble 
truth, is to accept Maupassant’s doctrine that men and 
women have no control over their own destinies. 

More interest than Maupassant has ever shown in man’s 
intellectual and moral nature is essential for the creation of 
character. And without power in the delineation of char- 
acter realism can be only external and superficial. Realism 
shall not live by bread alone. Possibly Maupassant’s success 
in the short story hindered his complete success in the novel. 
If character work is not absolutely impossible in the short 
story, at least it is not indispensable. Plot, and background 
becoming a part of the plot, are more essential. The author 
ean only allow a few iines for analysis of character, which 
must be shown by action. In his novels and in his stories 
Maupassant shows, after the briefest possible introduction, 
his characters in action. Every detail is telling; we accept 
the action and so the character. Maupassant succeeds best in 
‘ avowedly grotesque figures, ‘‘village characters’’ like Toine, 
le pére Mathieu (Un Normand), or in the novel, le pére 
Clovis of Mont Oriol. Here is no need for subtlety; the 
entire man is revealed in a few significant gestures. The 
short story in Maupassant’s hands is a snapshot of an act 
against a carefully chosen background; the novel a series of 
such snapshots. No pains are spared in the artistic photo- 
graphy of surroundings. He lavishes his greatest effort on 
the painting of inanimate nature. There is a pregnant pas- 
sage in La Vie Errante: ‘‘The dawn is roseate, an ardent 
roseate. How describe it? I should say salmon-colored if 
that tint were more brilliant. Really words are lacking to 
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bring before our eyes all the combinations of tones. Our 
modern vision has learned to see the infinite gamut of shades. 
It distinguishes all the blendings of colors, all their degrees 
and changes under the influence of surroundings, of light, 
shadow and the time of day. And to express these thousands 
of subtle color schemes, we have only a few words, the simple 
words used by our fathers to relate the rare emotions of their 
untrained eyes.’’ Maupassant has never acknowledged and 
probably never felt any such difficulty in portraying men 
and women. Yet when were auroral tints as delicate and 
elusive as the protean mind of man? 

On what then does Maupassant’s reputation as a realist 
rest? His claim to impersonality will not bear examination ; 
no one claims for him psychological profundity; all will 
agree nevertheless that he does create the illusion of truth. 
What is his secret? He has related often how Flaubert 
trained him to use his eyes and relate tellingly what he had 
seen. If Flaubert was a perfect teacher, he had the aptest of 
pupils. In Qui sait?, one of the stories of madness written 
near the end of his life, in which it is hard not to see the 
author himself, the anonymous hero says: ‘‘I become greatly 
attached to inanimate objects so that they assume for me the 
importance of living beings.’’ Maupassant is a master of 
landscape description and of purely physical portraits, He 
shows us peasants going to a country fair; one stoops to pick 
up a bit of string; he is accused of having found a purse and 
is unable to convince his fellows of his innocence. The whole 
scene lives before our eyes. Such stories as La Ficelle, and 
they are many, show Maupassant at his best. In general, 
once granted that men will act as he says they act, we must 
admit that he narrates their actions with convincing power. 
He has held the mirror up to the stage but the play is too 
often of his own making. He fails to recognize that there is 
a force in men which may and often does counterbalance 
instinet, and that this force becomes the master passion in 
such measure as man is distinguished from beast. In a word 
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he forgets that there is a law for man as well as a law for 
thing. I would not imply that men have never acted as 
Maupassant shows them acting. We are assured that he 
could give real names to the great majority of his characters; 
he was fond of court records and of faits divers. But at 
best this is Aristotle’s historical truth, what has happened, 
not poetic truth, what may happen according to the laws of 
probability. And Maupassant vigorously demands from the 
novelist, if he claims to be an artist, this poetic truth. Mau- 
passant imposes his illusion of truth by his artistically accu- 
rate descriptions of inanimate objects, of the physical appear- 
ance and actions of his characters. But the action itself is 
often improbable. 

Maupassant declares that the critic of realistic art is bound 
to show in what respect the portrait differs from reality. Let 
us examine one of his stories, The Aventure Parisienne, in 
which his qualities and his faults are typically represented. 

The thesis, the ‘‘master passion’’ of curiosity in woman, 
is as old as the race; there is even biblical authority for its 
truth. Maupassant shows us a woman in the provinces whose 
life passes prosaically enough in the care of her husband and 
two children. She is an irreproachable wife and mother, 
but her heart is devoured by the desire to see Paris and its 
marvels. She is eager to know the great men whose names 
fill her newspaper. She manages to obtain an invitation 
from relatives and starts alone for the capital. Her friends, 
humble bourgeois, are unable to introduce her to her idols, 
and she is about to return home disheartened when chance 
favors her. While idly gazing at the bric-a-brae in a ecurio- 
sity shop, she hears the dealer pronounce the name of a cele- 
brity. The great man is examining a Chinese image which he 
obviously desires to possess. The merchant offers it to him at 
the special price of a thousand franes. It is too costly and 
the amateur renounces his fancy; the lady presents herself 
as a purchaser and immediately disburses fifteen hundred 
francs. She offers the image to her hero and insists on carry- 
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ing it herself to his lodging. He accompanies her, protest- 
ing, and they remain together. He is immensely amused, 
and chiefly curious to see what she will do next. She in- 
quires what he is accustomed to do at each hour, drives with 
him, stops with him at his cafe, dines with him, accompanies 
him to the theatre and returns with him to his rooms. In 
the morning, completely disappointed, she replies to his ques- 
tion: ‘‘Why did you do all that?’’ by stammering: ‘‘I 
wanted to know what vi . . . viceis .. . and i sh 
and . . . it’s not amusing.’’ And she makes a hurried 
exit—The story must be spoiled by a bald résumé, for it is 
impossible to reproduce the cleverly chosen details which 
visualize each scene. Here is the end describing what the 
lady sees when she reaches the street. 

‘“‘The army of sweepers was sweeping. They were sweep- 
ing the sidewalks, the pavements, pushing all the refuse into 
the gutter. With the same regular movement, with a move- 
ment of reapers in the meadows, they were shoving the mud 
in a half-circle before them; and from street to street she 
found them, wired puppets, marching automatically as if 
pulled by the same string. 

‘*And it seemed to her that in her also something had been 
swept aside, that her feverish dreams had been pushed into 
the gutter, into the sewer. 

‘*She reached her house, out of breath, chilled, keeping in 
her head only the sensation of that movement of brooms 
sweeping Paris in the morning.”’ 

This is the scene that most readers will remember, and 
remembering it, will hail Maupassant as the chief of the 
realists. The little device by which the lady is linked to the 
vivid street scene is effective and inclines us to accept the 
rest. Perhaps it is not realism at all, but symbolism. But 
then much of Maupassant’s work is a similar kind of sym- 
bolism, a nefarious symbolism derived from the pathetic 
fallacy of the Romanticists, which tends to confound man 
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and nature. He analyzes vitriol and sugar and calls the re- 
sult vice and virtue. 

Obviously there is nothing impossible about the story, but 
is it probable? Many a provincial matron may dream of 
such an adventure, but it must be very much the exception 
who attempts to realize her dream. As the story stands, one 
is tempted to regard it as a bit of Gallic waggishness, but 
Maupassant’s works contain many like it. Here as always 
he is a marvelous painter of externals, and, as all too often, 
his psychology is wanting. His realism is in his power of 
observing and describing nature, but man, who, as Arnold 
says, ‘‘must begin where nature ends,’’ he hardly knows. 

And lest any complain that in citing Arnold and Emerson 
I am applying Puritan standards to a Latin genius, I shall 
recall that Montaigne, wisest of modern pagans, and French 
of the French, held the same convictions. ‘‘Since it hath 
pleased God to endow us with some capacity of discourse 
(reason), that as beasts we should not servily be subjected to 
common lawes, but rather with judgment and voluntary 
liberty apply ourselves unto them; we ought somewhat to 
yeeld unto the simple auctoritie of Nature, but not suffer her 
tyrannicaily to carry us. away; only reason ought to have the 
conduct of our inclinations.”’ 
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THE BIRTH OF A BIBLE 


By Witt Hayes 


Students of Walt Whitman owe a debt of gratitude to 
Professor Emory Holloway for placing within their reach 
the uncollected poetry and prose of the ‘‘Good Gray Poet.’’ 
Superficial crities and litterateurs will no doubt say that he 
has been ill-advised in his great task, and that in the inter- 
est of the poet and his message it would have been better to 
have allowed Whitman’s early work to sink into oblivion. 
Leaves of Grass, they will say, does not gain anything from 
the publication of the mass of crude journalism, unimpor- 
tant verse, trivial sketches, jottings from notebooks, ete., con- 
tained in Professor Holloway’s two volumes. Did not Whit- 
man himself desire that these relics of his young manhood 
should be forgotten? Certainly; but that was Whitman’s 
view. The student of Whitman looks at the matter from a 
different angle. He remembers Emerson’s now famous let- 
ter greeting the poet ‘‘at the beginning of a great career,’’ 
and he welcomes the opportunity of learning more about 
“the long foreground,’’ which the Concord sage knew that 
career must have had somewhere. After all, we are more 
likely to appreciate the true significance of the Leaves of 
Grass if we know something of their roots, of that soil in 
which they grew, and of the surrounding atmosphere which 
contributed to their nutriment. 

Leaves of Grass is slowly but surely taking its place as the 
Bible of Democracy. Suppression by the forees of aristoc- 
racy, as in Ireland (during the War) or on the Continent 
(recently by the Hungarian Commissioner of Education) 
will only hasten the process. And, as Professor Holloway 
points out in his critical introduction, ‘‘the reader is not 
often permitted to see a ‘bible of democracy,’ or a bible of 
any sort, in the making.’’ The bibles of the past were born 
in obscurity, yet how keenly men have tried to pierce that 
obscurity. We would give much for authentic information 
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about the conception and birth of the Dhammapada and the 
Sermon on the Mount, for they too had ‘‘a long foreground.”’ 
We would welcome the discovery of the early addresses of 
Gautama Buddha or of ‘‘Him that was Crucified,’’ even 
though they did not touch the sublime heights of their later 
utterances; for they might throw some light on the fascinat- 
ing question as to how these heights were reached. And that 
is an important question, especially to those with a growing 
conviction that there are no miraculous conceptions where 
bibles are concerned. 

Men have marveled that a work so strikingly original as 
Leaves of Grass should come from a man who up to the time 
of its publication had given little evidence of genius. The 
book has been regarded by many as more or less of a freak 
production. It is now clear, however, that Whitman’s great 
work had its conscious genesis at least fifteen years before it 
was given to the world. It began to live its separate life in 
1855, the small but vigorous offspring of the man who in 
1840, at the age of twenty-one, had made a great resolve: 
**Yes, I would write a book.”’ 

At that time young Whitman was teaching and helping 
out his meagre pay by writing for provincial papers. Pro- 
fessor Emory Holloway has unearthed a series of ‘‘Sun- 
Down Papers—From the Desk of a Schoolmaster,’’ which 
Whitman contributed to the Long Island Democrat. They 
are obviously largely autobiographical, and thus we learn of 
the young teacher’s dream of writing a book for the good of 
mankind that would one day make him famous. From that 
time forward everything moves naturally toward the reali- 
zation of Whitman’s early dream. There are foregleams of 
the beauty and freshness of Leaves of Grass in the matter 
which has now been collected, particularly in the contents of 
the private notebooks in which, about the middle of the forties, 
Whitman began to jot down his thoughts. The general 
outlines of Whitman’s life are well known, but until the pub- 
lication of the contents of his notebooks little was known of 
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the inner life of the poet during the period when his unborn 
volume was forming within him. Dr. R. M. Bucke’s Notes 
and Fragments, printed for private circulation in 1899, in- 
cluded the contents of several of these self-revealing note- 
books. Others are now opened by Professor Holloway, and 
the student can follow the development of the bible of democ- 
racy in its pre-natal stage. 

Leaves of Grass had, of course, its real beginning with 
Whitman himself. When we read that 


“There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’t upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day or a certain part 
of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 

The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass and white and red morning-glories, and white and red 
clover, and the song of the phoebe-bird. ai 


we know instinctively that we are reading the story of the 
poet’s boyhood. All these influences went to the making of 
the poet. It is usually held, however, that Whitman’s genius 
was awakened by the mystical experience which he himself 
has deseribed in his ‘‘Song of Myself”’: 


“Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace and knowledge that 
pass all the argument of the earth, 

And I know that the hand of God is the promise of my own, 

And I know that the spirit of God is the brother of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my brothers, and the 
women my sisters and lovers, 

And that a kelson of the creation is love.” 


This experience was the poet’s Transfiguration. Like George 
Fox, he felt his ‘‘unity with creation.’’ Like Richard Jeffe- 
ries, he was initiated into the Cosmic Consciousness. There 
are many instances of similar spiritual illumination on 
record, as Dr. Bucke has pointed out. Buddha, Jesus, Paul, 
Dante, Boehme, Blake, all experienced this mystical awaken- 
ing. Exactly when the experience came to Walt Whitman 
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has always been a matter of doubt, but now we are in a posi- 
tion to see evidences of its gradual dawning in his early 
years, and of its first gleams some six or seven years before 
the complete illumination which found expression in 1855. 
One of the ‘‘Sun-Down Papers’’ already referred to shows 
in the form of an allegory the earnestness of his search for 
Truth, and the course of thought which prepared the way 
for fuller vision, and gave him his deep sense of a special 
mission. Let me briefly outline the story. 

The young country schoolmaster is walking down a lane 
near the village in which he lives. The moon shines brightly 
and all around him are ‘‘glorious evidences of divinity.”’ 
He reflects on the folly and vanity of those objects which 
with most men oceupy their lives. Most of all, he thinks on 
the troubles caused under the name of Truth and Religion— 
the dissensions between opposing creeds, the quarrels and 
bickerings on trivial points of opinion in these things. Then, 
seated on a grassy bank, he falls asleep and dreams a dream. 

He is wandering over the earth in search of Truth, explor. 
ing cities, delving in mouldy books, questioning the votaries 
of science, penetrating deep mines of knowledge. He enters 
the ‘‘gorgeous temples where pride, dressed in rich robes, 
preaches the doctrine of the holy and just Nazarene.’’ He 
lives with the rude Tartar, probes the mysteries of the 
Lamas of Thibet, disputes with the Brahmins, listens to the 
worshipper of fire and the devotee of the camel-driver of 
Mecea. Baffled, however, in all his attempts to find Truth, 
he retires to the solitude of the mountains and there spends 
his life in reflection. One day while wandering abroad he 
comes to an immense lodge of rocks and is informed by a 
mysterious voice that beyond this mountain is the holy altar 
of Truth. He climbs the precipice and from the summit 
views a beautiful country in which stands the marble temple 
of Truth. He cannot reach it, but his gaze is directed to the 
foot of the hill on which it stands, and there he sees many 
people of all classes and nations, constantly passing, with 
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their attention directed toward the Temple. Each one seems 
to view it with the utmost care, but the dreamer notices that 
they rarely use their own naked eyes but gaze on the temple 
through optical glasses of most incongruous shapes and 
forms, making it appear insignificant and mean. ‘‘Many of 
the glasses were of so gross a texture, that the temple was 
completely h'd from view.’’ The few who dared to look on 
the temple with the clear and undistorted organs which 
nature had given them ‘‘were scoffed at and persecuted by 
all the others, who, though they differ to the utmost in 
their manner of viewing Truth among themselves, yet united 
to a man in condemning those who endeavored to see what 
little could be perceived of the temple without the false 
assistance of some glass or other.”’ 

Then comes the mysterious voice with the meaning of the 
vision: ‘‘Behold! and learn wisdom .. . . bow down tlry 
head in awe before the mighty Creator of a million worlds. 
Thou hast seen that whatever of the great light of Truth it 
has been deemed expedient to show to mortals can be most 
truly and usefully contemplated by the plain eye of simplic- 
ity, unaccompanied by the clogs and notions which dim the 
gaze of most men.”’ 

The concluding sentence of this striking contribution to the 
Long Island Democrat is significant: ‘‘I slowly wended my 
way homeward, my soul improved in knowledge, and deter- 
mined to treasure during life the instruction I had gained 
from the vision that night.’’ 

In this parable for the search after Truth, written in 1840, 
we have foreshadowed the two chief characteristics of the 
Whitman of 1855—independence of thought and universality 
of outlook—and during the intervening years we can trace 
the gradual development of these characteristics. The vague 
fancies of boyhood give place to the pregnant visions of the 
seer, and the dreamy youth with a somewhat hazy notion 
that he will one day write a great book finally becomes ‘‘a 
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reformer without a party, an artist without a school, and a 
prophet without a cult,’’ 


“One thought ever at the fore— 

That in the Divine Ship, the World, breasting Time and Space, 

All Peoples of the globe together sail, sail the same voyage, are 
bound for the same destination.” 


A careful study of the early poems, sketches, stories, 
speeches and essays of Walt Whitman show a gradual evolu- 
tion of ideas leading up to the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass. He is constantly calling for a prophet of the type he 
himself becomes. In the form of his writing a broadening 
out process is noticeable. The simple ballad measure of his 
early and crude attempts at poetry gives way to more intri- 
eate forms, until finally rhyme is abandoned and a free 
rhythm takes its place. But by far the most revealing 
touches are in the private notebooks, in prose jottings, often 
unfinished, and in Whitman’s early experiments in free 
verse. (Only one of the poems included in the first edition 
of Leaves of Grass—‘ Resurgemus’’—is known to have been 
previously published.) Not only have we in these notebooks 
early versions of the poems of 1855, but also jottings which 
give us the basic principles behind the new poetry. The 
following passages (quoted from Dr. Bucke’s and Professor 
Holloway’s books) speak for themselves: 


“The most perfect wonders of the earth are not rare and distant 
but present with every person, you as much as any. 

“Of this broad and majestic universe, all in the visible wettl _ 
much in the greater world invisible, is owned by the poet. 

“There are that specialise a book, or some one divine life, as the 
only revelation, . .. . but I seeallelse ... . a hundred,a 
thousand other Saviors and Mediators and Bibles—they too just as 
much revelations as any. The grand and vital theory of religion 

must admit all. 

“The great poet submits only to himself. 

“Do you suppose religion consists in one particular form or creed 
—the Christian or any other? No, it is the whole universal heart 
of man. 
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“The soul or spirit transmits itself into all matter—into rocks, 
and can live the life of a rock—into the sea, and can feel itself 
the sea—into the oak, or other tree—into an animal, and can feel 
itself a horse, a fish, or bird—into the earth—into the motions of 
the suns and stars. 

“A man only is interested in anything when he identifies himself 
with it—he must himself be whirling and speeding through space 
like the planet Mercury—he must be driving like a cloud—he must 
shine like the sun—he must be orbie and balanced in the air, like 
this earth—he must crawl like the pismire. 

“The mean and bandaged spirit is perpetually dissatisfied with 
itself. It is too wicked, or too poor, or too feeble. 

“Never speak of the soul as anything but intrinsically great. The 
adjective affixed to it must always testify greatness and immortality 
and purity.” 


Some passages from the notebooks have a direct bearing on 
the form as well as the matter of Leaves of Grass. They give 
us the rule Whitman made for himself: 


“Be simple and clear. Be not occult. 

“Every soul has its own language .. . . The great translator 
and joiner of the whole is the poet. He has the divine grammar of 
all tongues. 

“My poems ote eomptane should be a unity, in the same sense 
as the earth is, or that the human body .. . . or that a perfect 
musical composition is. 

“Make no quotations and no eetewenes to any other writers. 

“The Great Construction of the New Bible. Not to be diverted 
from the principal object. 

“Do not argue at all or compose proofs to demonstrate things..... 

“Many trouble themselves about conforming to laws. A great 
poet is followed by laws—they conform to him. 

“Be more severe with the final revision of the poem. Nothing will 
do, not one word or sentence, that is not perfectly clear—with posi- 
tive purpose—harmony with the name, nature, drift of the poem. 
Also no ornaments especially no ornamental adjectives, unless they 
have come molten hot, and imperiously prove themselves. No or- 
namental similes at all—not one: perfect transparent clearness 
sanity and health are one—that is the divine style—O if it can be 
attained. = 

“Understand that you can have in your writing no qualities which 
you do not honestly entertain in yourself.” 
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These passages show clearly that Leaves of Grass was no 
sudden, freak production, but a carefully premeditated work. 
A close study of the first drafts of Whitman’s poems as 
found in the notebooks and a comparison with their later 
form will show how keen was Whitman’s search for the 
**divine style.’’ First came the idea and the message. This 
was jotted down, and later ‘‘made more rhythmical.’’ Some- 
times the poem was repeatedly worked over, and passed 
through several stages before it reached its final form. A 
hasty note, jotted down during the stress of the Civil War 


(to give an example from one of the later notebooks) reads 
thus: 


“Sight at daybreak in camp in front of the hospital tent. Three 
dead men lying, each with a blanket spread over him—TI lift up one 
and look at young man’s face, calm and yellow. ’Tis strange! 

“(Young man: I think this face of yours the face of my dead 
Christ.)” 


This note evidently grew into the hauntingly beautiful 
poem, ‘‘A Sight in Camp in the Daybreak Grey and Dim’’: 


“A sight in camp in the daybreak grey and dim, 

As from my tent I emerge so early sleepless, 

As slow I walk in the cool fresh air the path near by the hospital 
tent, 

Three forms I see on stretchers lying, brought out there, untended 
lying, 

Over each the blanket spread, ample brownish woolen blanket, 
grey and heavy blanket, folding, covering all. 


“Curious I halt and silent stand, 

Then with light fingers I from the face of the nearest, the first, 
just lift the blanket, 

Who are you, elderly man so gaunt and grim, with well-greyed 
hair, and flesh all sunken about the eyes? 

Who are you, my dear comrade? 


“Then to the second I step—and who are you my child and darling? 
Who are you, sweet boy with cheeks yet blooming? 
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“Then to the third—a face nor child nor old, very calm, as of beau- 
tiful yellow-white ivory: 

Young man, I think I know you—I think this face is the face of 
the Christ himself, 

Dead and divine and brother of all, and here he again lies.” 


As Professor Holloway points out, it is heartening and 
reassuring ‘‘to know that all the beauty and the invigorating 
freshness of the Leaves of Grass were thus fully earned by 
the sweat of the poet’s brow, and that the divine fire did not 
descend upon the altar of a lazy man who had accumulated 
no goods for the sacrifice.’’ 

The much-debated question as to the possible influence of 
Emerson and other authors on Walt Whitman is finally 
settled by the publication of the Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose. By placing Professor Holloway’s two volumes side by 
side with Dr. Bucke’s Notes and Fragments it is possible to 
reconstruct practically the whole of Whitman’s serious read- 
ing during the long ‘‘gestation’’ period to which I have re- 
ferred. The unborn volume was nourished by a great 
variety of literary food. The influence of nature and of the 
poet’s wide and varied experience in his search for the ideal 
comrade played their parts, but we cannot ignore the influ- 
ence of books. Most of the poet’s early work shows the direct 
influence of some author or other. In his verses we see clearly 
the influence of Longfellow and Bryant, and in stories like 
‘*Eris,’’ ‘‘The Angel of Tears,’’ ‘‘Bervance: or Father and 
Son,’’ the influence of Edgar Allan Poe is obvious. In other 
stories we are reminded of Hawthorne. So far the influence 
is seen in both form and subject matter. With Leaves of 
Grass any influence from other authors is more indirect. 
Tat Whitman had read Emerson before 1855 is now made 
certain. Perhaps his influence is seen in the fact that Whit- 
man because one of the greatest of ‘‘non-conformists.’’ It 
may be that Goethe’s Autobiography gave Whitman a hint 
for the plan of his own book and that Martin Tupper helped 
him towards the style in which he found sufficient elbow 
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room for his spacious themes. We know now that Whitman 
had read both authors with admiration. Sartor Resartus 
has long been regarded as one of the seedbooks of 
Leaves of Grass. Professor Holloway’s compilation makes it 
clear that Carlyle’s masterpiece was making a gradual but 
strong impression as early as 1846. 

The frequency with which Shakespeare is quoted by the 
young journalist shows how much the immortal bard broad- 
ened Whitman’s mind and enlarged his sympathies, and it 
is likely that Swedenborg’s visions, of which Whitman writes 
with considerable insight, helped him to understand the sig- 
nificance of his own mystical experiences. Again, Whitman’s 
faith in democracy was no doubt strengthened by reading 
Charles Dickens and Robert Burns. But the poet’s tastes were 
catholic, and we find him familiar in his early years with 
most writers of note. Homer and Sophocles, Dante and 
Milton, Hagel and Kant, Voltaire and Rousseau, all brought 
their influence, and his imagination was undoubtedly fired 
by the noble language of the Scriptures of East and West. 
Old and New Testaments, the Talmud, the Zend Avesta, the 
Chinese classics, the Vedic hymns, and the great epics of 
India, must all be regarded as having a share in the making 
of Leaves of Grass. Not without point was Emerson’s hu- 
morous description of the Leaves as a mixture of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita and the New York Herald. Whitman always ad- 
mitted this indebtedness to the Past. He pointed the way to 
a New Era, and yet 


“To obey as well as command, to follow more than to lead, 
These are also the lessons of our New World, 
With how little new after all, how much the old, old World. 


“Long and long has the grass been growing, 
Long and long has the rain been falling, 
Long has the globe been rolling round.” 


Another point which is well brought out by the publica- 
tion of Walt Whitman’s early work is the fact that ‘‘during 
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his more formative years Whitman’s vantage point for look- 
ing at life was nearly always a newspaper office.’’ This, as 
the editor rightly insists, has not been sufficiently emphasized. 
For short periods Whitman followed other occupations—he 
was a teacher at one time, and later assisted his father as 
carpenter and builder—but most of the time during ‘‘the 
gathering of the forces’’ he was a journalist. As a journalist 
he acquired the habit of keen observation, missing nothing 
that was to be seen; hence the famous ‘‘catalogues,’’ which 
were written in prose long before they were incorporated in 
the new poetry. As a journalist he attended theatre and 
opera, entered police courts, visited fairs, exhibitions, politi- 
cal meetings, celebrations, studied human nature in its best 
and worst aspects, and became a lover of the ‘‘average 
man.’’ In the newspaper office he came in touch with the 
wide literature which undoubtedly influenced him, and there 
too he learned to set up type, a fact which later enabled him 
to become his own printer and publisher. In this connection 
it is interesting to recall a passage from one of Whitman’s 
later essays about himself: ‘‘It is perhaps only because he 
was brought up as a printer, and worked during his early 
years aS a newspaper and magazine writer, that he has put 
his expression in typographical form, and made a regular 
book of it, with lines, leaves, and binding.’’ 

For all the cireumstances which contributed to the making 
of their bible, lovers of Leaves of Grass are duly thankful, 
and Professor Emory Holloway’s name will be added to the 
now lengthy list of those who have helped to reveal to the 
world the personality behind the greatest book of recent 
years. Leaves of Grass becomes vastly more fascinating 
when we know that it did not drop from the skies. And so 
do all other bibles. 











JOHN TAYLOR, WATER POET 
By WILLARD THORP 


John Taylor, water rimer, sculler, versifier to the Virgin 
Queen, ‘‘hydro-poet,’’ as one of his admirers grandiloquently 
dubbed him, is quite the neatest example of the popular 
writer that we could desire. He truckled to his readers be- 
eause his ability allowed him nothing else. In consequence, 
his works, in a massive folio and many odd broadsides, were 
not republished until two hundred and fifty years after his 
death, and then by a learned society, while recognition of his 
existence is othewise preserved in diamond-point footnotes 
in compendious histories of English literature. Ben Jonson 
complained of his contemporary popularity in Timber, and 
his scolding has been attentively heeded by successive gen- 
erations. He there said: ‘‘The puppets are seen now in 
despite of the players; Heath’s epigrams and the Sculler’s 
poems have their applause—Nay, if it were put to the ques- 
tion of the water-rimer’s works against Spencer’s, I doubt 
not that they would find more suffrages; because they most 
favour common vices, out of a prerogative the vulgar have 
to lose their judgments and like that which is naught.’’ 

But a glance at Taylor’s multinonimal pamphlets yields a 
world of amusement and no little profit. Therein are dis- 
closed the squalor, the vigour, and the greatness of the days 
of Gloriana and the ‘‘Roval Rhetorician,’’ James the First. 
Many scenes, many famous men we know only as ‘‘Souls that 
dwelt apart,’’ join the procession of strange pictures that 
troop up from the pages. The nobility of the pre-eminent 
literature that flourished then shines the purer for the gross- 
ness and the ecrudity of this popular and much applauded 
rimester. 


Taylor had the shrewdness to relate his chatoyant history 
for the benefit of a future biographer, if, indeed, there shall 
ever be one. In ‘‘The Short Relation of a Long Journey,”’ 
which he says was begun in 1652, Taylor gives his age as 
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seventy-four. So he was born in 1578. ‘‘Though no Phisi- 
tian,’’ he was the ‘‘Son of a Chirurgian.’’ The story of his 
schooling in Gloucester is revelatory because we may believe 
that it was typical of what many another Elizabethan youth 
received. His master was one Greene, ‘‘to whom,’’ he says, 
‘‘I with many more went to school, for some small learning 
beyond the Horne-book.’’ Evidently that small learning was 
less than Will Shakespeare’s small Latin and less Greek be- 
cause Taylor subsequently read his classics in translation in 
good, twentieth century fashion. 

His master, Greene, had an amusing but not exactly deli- 
cate experience with a cow. The boys heard the tale and 
composed some pointed doggerel or a ‘‘ poetical Encomium’’ 
on the subject. Taylor concludes his account: ‘‘Our master 
did take these verses so kindly that having found out the 
grave authors of them; he to express, or to declare his love 
to Poetry, gave us such speedy, present and yet backward 
sure payment, that we danced at it and were so merry, that 
our cheeks ran down with water.’’ 

Shortly Taylor became a sculler on the Thames, plying his 
trade between the city and the bankside. For ten years he 
served as ‘‘warden of the Tower Bottles’’ or, officially ‘‘Col- 
lector of the Perquisite of Wine.’’ This ancient post, he 
tells us, was founded three hundred and twenty years pre- 
viously, he believes in the ‘‘Reign of King Richard the Sec- 
ond.’’ The authorities during Taylor’s prosperous adminis- 
tration, hoping to line their purses with good, red gold, 
asked him to buy the sineeure. He, being more honest than 
Honour herself, angrily refused to furnish graft never pre- 
viously demanded and was summarily discharged. The ex- 
perience was capital stuff for a pamphlet, ‘‘Taylor’s Fare- 
well to the Tower Bottles.’’ 

The Rimer, like his contemporary and sometime rival, 
Thomas Coriat, was a confirmed traveler. His most cele- 
brated journey was the ‘‘Penniless Pilgrimage or Moneyless 
Perambulation—from London to Edinborough in Seotland, 
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not carrying any money to or fro, neither Begging, 
Borrowing, or asking Meate, Drink, or Lodging.’’ This trip 
and others which followed were by no means solely pleasure 
jaunts, but were intended to yield considerable pecuniary 
return. Taylor issued a prospectus before he started, and 
any interested Londoner could purchase one of these ‘‘Tay- 
lor’s bills’’ for a six-pence with the promise of an authentic 
printed account of the trip when the wanderer was once more 
in London. He received warrant for the printing of 1600 
pamphlets of the Scottish journey, and so, on the assurance 
of that, ordered 4500. But the sale was slow once the broad- 
sides appeared. The writer dunned his subscribers, but they 
showed a singularly modern perversity in their unwillingness 
to pay their debts, were never at home when visited, avoided 
him on the streets, turned the point of the conversation 


whenever he was adroitly approaching the subject of the 
**bill,”’ 


“With such fine scimble-scamble, spitter-spatter, 
As puts me clean beside the money matter.” 


We may easily infer from the water-rimer’s pamphlets that 
he was a well-liked man in the Guild Hall, and not alone for 
his fund of stories and his ebullient spirits. He was zealous 
in the defense of the rights of his fellows, and appears to 
have been so little awed by nobility that he advanced into the 
presence of his sovereign, petition in hand, without such 
much formality as the ‘‘making of a leg.’’ Twice in his 
writings he stands as the champion of the watermen, in the 
**Suit Concerning Players’’ and in ‘‘John Taylor’s Mani- 
festation and Just Vindication.’’ The former is of no little 


interest to students of the English drama, since it reveals the 
state of the theatre during the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 
Briefly the suit referred to in this bill is this: the business 
of watermen on the Thames had decreased lamentably since 
the playhouses on the Bankside had fallen into disuse. The 
watermen therefore petititoned humbly in 1613 ‘‘that the 
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Players might not have a playhouse in London or in Middle- 
sex, within four miles of the City, on that side of the 
Thames.’’ Taylor was the emissary entrusted with this plea. 
No less a person than Sir Francis Bacon decided that the 
Players, who were the defendants in the suit, should not be 
preferred, since the well-being of a class should take prece- 
dence over the amusements of the people. Although the 
players appealed to the Star Chamber, the watermen were 
hopeful of success since they had friends in that august 
court. But the Sergeant at Law died most improvidentially, 
the Commission was dissolved, and no hearing was held. 
Taylor fell on hard days; his reputation with the fellows suf- 
fered; some hinted that the golden bribe of the players had 
touched his palm. About this time his arch-enemy, one 
Josua Church, exerted himself to oust Taylor from his office 
in the Guild. He organized a schism among the watermen, 
entered the Hall, which was in lower Thames street, near the 
Three Cranes, in Vintry Ward, and disrupted the meeting- 
room. When Taylor caught him tearing down the ordinance, 
he had him clapped forthwith into jail. Church accused his 
chief of falsifying accounts, a charge indignantly refuted by 
the injured Taylor. We may well believe that he was in the 
right; else he would not so long have been a leader among 
the watermen and so often their representative in Parliament 
and at Court. The last suit in which he took part was an 
attempt by the Guild to prevent the hiring of hackney- 
coaches—which were seriously harming the sculling busi- 
ness—except for three-mile journeys. But the Government 
in one year received a tax revenue from the new business of 
£500 and to the dismay of the watermen withdrew all restric- 
tions. 

Taylor was continuously a good churchman and an ardent 
supporter of the crown. When, as an old man, he returned 
to the keeping of tavern in Phoenix Alley, Long Acre, he 
hung out as his ale-stake ‘‘The Mourning Crown.’’ Pressure 
from the Cromwellian government made him paint out this 
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flagrant sign and substitute a decorous ‘‘Poet’s Head,’’ his 
own portrait. He preens himself in many places because his 
sovereign has favoured him, and apparently this is not idle 
boasting, for James seems to have tolerated him with amuse- 
ment and some real affection. Ben Jonson gives testimony 
of this in a scornful passage concerning James, ‘‘He thought 
Sir Philip Sidney was no poet, neither did he see any verses 
in England to the Seuller’s.”’ Extravagant grief at the 
death of this monarch inspired several high-blown elegies, 
one of which, ‘‘A Living Sadness’’ begins, 


4 


“You gushing torrents of my tear-drowned eies,” 


and ends with an invocation to Eternal Providence to be a 
*‘buckler and defence’’ to Charles. The ambitious ‘‘ Funeral 
Elegie’’ asseverates that when James ‘‘paid his debt to Na- 
ture Christendom lost a limb, the nations a councillor, peace 
a supporter, God an obedient subject, and the Universities 
parted with a great protector.’’ Everyone, everything 
mourns and moans. 

Frequently in the heavy task of reading through the huge 
folio of Taylor’s collected works there is momentary delight 
in coming suddenly upon anecdotes of his illustrious con- 
temporaries, quite as if these famous men had stepped from 
a doorway or appeared suddenly from a dark alley. In 
‘‘Taylor’s Feast’’ there is a delightful story about John 
Fletcher. The poet had a ‘‘Faire Chyne of Beefe’’ which he 
asked his hostess, ‘‘being an old woman nere the Bankside 
where he lodged,’’ to salt well for several days that he might 
have a few choice friends in to eat it. The lazy housekeeper 
neglected the salting, so it gathered a horde of “tenants’’ to 
itself. She, nothing dismayed, put it to roast. Mr. Fletcher, 
after three hours, sliced off a chunk to test the progress of 
the cooking, and was so disgusted with the sight that he 
threw the chyne, maggots and all, into the ditch. When the 
hostess found it gone, she enquired of her neighbors if they 
had seen aught of her chyne of beef. One spying gudwife 
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remembered seeing Master Fletcher go to the ditch with it. 
So the woman raked the beef out of the mud, scoured it well 
with sand and soap, and continued the roasting. Fletcher, 
when he saw it returned, cried, ‘‘Art thou crawl’d thither, 
againe, thou shalt never be removed from me againe.’’ So 
the party was held, and the chyne gave good content to the 
guests, though some of them said the roast ‘“‘had taken 
wind.’”’ 

As the remark quoted from Timber shows, Ben Jonson was 
no admirer of Taylor’s. When the latter was making his 
Scottish pilgrimage, he met Jonson in Leeth. Here is the 
manner in which he puts the incident: ‘‘I went to Leeth, 
where I met my long approved and assured good friend Mas- 
ter Benjamin Jonson, at one Master John Stuart’s house. 
I thank him for his great kindness toward me; for at my tak- 
ing leave of him, he gave me a piece of gold or two and 
twenty shillings to drink his health in England. And withal 
willed me to remember his kind commendations to all his 
friends.’’ We may rightly infer that Taylor was a little 
awed by his superior, who, though he gave him twenty-two 
shillings to drink his health (and presumably to be kept out 
of his broadsides) yet never made him the present of any 
dedicatory verses as did other easy-humoured literary lights. 

To attempt a brief survey of each of Taylor’s pamphlets 
would be folly. The list contains 157 items, beginning with 
‘“‘The Seuller’’ printed in 1613. Besides these authentic 
pieces there exists a body of verse and prose questionably 
assigned to him, for he had many imitators, if indeed the 
aping of the mannerisms of such a bargee can be called imita- 
tion. The works were published in 1630 in a bulky folio, a 
eopy of which, considerably reduced in size because of the 
trimmed edges, is in the Harvard Widener collection. A fine 
portrait of the sculler, engraved from the Bodleian painting 
by J. Taylor, his nephew, was added in a rebinding. This 
shows Taylor to have been a handsome man with striking, clear 
features, indicating a certain refinement. Following the 
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portrait are verses complimentary to the author of ‘‘these 
several Bookes,’’ which were contributed by various people, 
among them being Thomas Dekker. 

The ‘‘Bookes,’’ arranged in no order at all, are roughly in 
general of two sorts, serious and comic. The first class con- 
tains religious poetry such as ‘‘Urania,’’ ‘‘The Siege and 
Sacking of Jerusalem,’’ ‘‘The Life and Death of the Virgin 
Mary.’’ There are elegies, didactic and historical works, and 
finally a medley of satires, invectives, burlesques, and even 
a Jacobean jokebook. Of the ‘‘heavy’’ poems ‘‘The Siege 
and Sacking of Jerusalem’’ founded on the history of the 
‘‘learned Jew Josephus,’’ is the most interesting. The rimer 
confesses that it is merely a compendious brief for the reader 
who must run, Taylor was always on the spot when any 
calamitous event could be celebrated by his ever flowing num- 
bers. Here was a subject—‘‘the warres of the Jewas,’’— 
after his own heart, for Books 6 and 7 of Josephus detail 
horrible and terrifying moments of the Roman conquest. He 
first sketches cursorily the history of the Jewish people from 
the creation to the wars of Vespasian and Titus. Here, find- 
ing some delectable instances in Josephus of pillage, rapine, 
murder, and famine, he pauses for elaboration. Matters 
slightly stressed by the Jew afford Taylor a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a moral lesson, a chance that he never misses. The 
story of the woman who killed and ‘‘eate’’ her own son, and 
the picture of the starved mobs snatching food from the 
mouths of the highborn, are followed by a score of heroics 
calling to sinful gluttons to: 


“Think on Jerusalem amidst thy riot.” 


One of the remaining historical essays, ‘‘Memorial of all 
English Monarchies,’’ which was included in the 1630 folio, 


Taylor later expanded into a small book, entitled The Number 
and Names of ali the Kings of England and Scotland. This 
useful abridgement with its appendix will give to everyone 
the opportunity of speaking with assurance of all monarchs, 
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how long each reigned, their deaths by ‘‘Imprisonment, 
Banishments, Famine, Killing of themselves, Poysons, 
Drownings, Beheading, Falling from horses, Slaine in Bat- 
tles, Murthered, or otherwise.’’ The preface concurs in the 
assumption that Brute, son to Silvius Posthumus, was the 
first King of England, on the proof that ‘‘Brittein—Bru- 
taine.’’ Much strange lore comes to light in the following 
pages. We read that in Rivallo’s time it rained blood for 
three days, which ‘‘bred swarms of hornets and horseflies, 
that stung many folks to death.’’ Old King Ebrank who 
ruled twenty-one years, had twenty-one wives, one a year, 
and other females, twenty sons and thirty daughters. This 
monarch—fittingly enough—was a contemporary of Solomon. 
Authority about these early kings is pretty scanty, so Taylor 
states, but, conjecturing about certain of the sovereigns, he 
ventures the hypothesis ‘“‘that they died not all in their 
beds.”’ Finally, nota bene, Elizabeth reigned gloriously 
forty-four years and James twenty-two years, ‘‘a learned 
man, a Poet, a poet’s friend [sic!] and a peaceable King!’’ 

Taylor was constantly involved in difficulties with some 
rival or defamer, and so there exists a number of satires and 
retorts aimed at particular offenders. Nor are they gentle 
and genteel in their abuse. Taylor believed in erring on the 
negative side of Truth. One Booker, astrologer and staunch 
Puritan, who had aceused the court of Romish tendencies, 
was reviled by the rimer in this vigorous fashion: ‘‘Thou 
art a thing—a vermin made up of the fag-ends of felonious 
cheating, filching, whoring, roguing, man-slaughtering, and 
murdering mittimuses, thy apparel only made of the shreds 
of warrants, thy diet out of the Seraps of roasted Recogniz- 
ances and thy whole life an imitation of Binding over and 
withdrawing, this hath been thy trade of old, thou whilom 
under-Stewards’ man to one of the Innes of Court where 
thou didst fatten and batten with scraps of rumps and kid- 
nies, and scraping of trenchers, and lately, a Guild-Hall 
Publican or Toll-gatherer for the maintainence of damned 
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Rebellion against God and the King—I know I have 
put thee to silence, I have ramm’d up thy bawling chops.’’ 

I cannot conclude without citing some examples of the 
humor found in Wit and Mirth, Taylor’s joke-book. They 
illuminate many of the pale and, to us, far-fetched word- 
plays in Elizabethan drama. Cardinals and Popes have their 
due ‘‘ragging.’’ The familiar and worn themes inherited 
from Greece and Rome, and for all we know from the Gar- 
den, itself, were still laugh-provokers. No human folly 
escapes. Where have we heard variants of the following? 


“A man was very angry with his maide, because his eggs were 
boyled too hard; ‘truly,’ said she, ‘I have mayde them boyle a long 
houre but the next you have I shall boyle two hours but they 
shall be tender enough.’ ” 

“An apprentice in the market did ask the price of an hundred 
oysters, his friend persuaded him not to buy them, for they were 
too small; too small replyed the prentice, there is not much to 
losse in that, for I shall have the more to the hundred.” 


It is easy to dismiss Taylor with a sniff at his utter con- 
temporaneousness. But he was a man equal in learning to 
William Shakespeare and of equal social rank and oppor- 
tunity. We can discount the difference, as great as is the 
distance between the poles, assigning it to the caprices of 
Genius. But that will searcely do. Taylor stands for the 
third-rate writer who truckles, following convention as a 
sutler, with his ear constantly listening at the shell of society 
to hear the roar within. He not only lacked genius but as 
well the desire of the artist to possess it. He never cared 
whether his work secured permanence so long as it got a 
laugh or a vicious retort, or brought to its author the momen- 
tary glitter of renown. He sought royal recognition, fol- 
lowed the fashion set by his greater contemporaries, always 
content with the public smile but never wracked by the 
questionings of an inner artistic conscience. 

In a measure his popularity explains the times. The glori- 
fication of England, the lust for the vigorous life, zest for 
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knowledge, the restless urge of the Renaissance, is contained 
within the covers of the 1630 folio, though its author is one 
with the men in every generation who trifle with the media 
of art, ape its forms, but accept none of the ideals and bur- 
dens of the serious calling of the true creator. Added to 
that, he represents those who fail because they have unlighted 
minds where talent and capacity are compelled to pass for 
genius. 











EDMOND ROSTAND 
A REVIEW AND ESTIMATE OF His WorK 
By CHARLES E. Youna 


Early in the winter of 1918-19 there died in France from 
pneumonia, following influenza, a very great dramatic poet. 
It seems proper to pause in the rush of materialism that 
presses upon our attention, and pass in review the work and 
ideals of this unique man. The following study is not based 
on the critics, but solely on intensive reading of the author’s 
works. It includes a brief outline of his life, an analysis of 
his principal dramas, and an attempt to discover their value. 

Edmond Rostand was born in Marseilles in 1868. After 
preparatory education in private schools, he continued his 
studies at the College Stanislas in Paris, and then studied 
law, taking his law degree in‘1890. Like many another 
French literary lights he quickly turned from law to letters. 
His first published work was a small volume of poems dedi- 
eated to a poetess, Rosemonde Gerard, whom he later mar- 
ried. Then from 1894 to 1910 appeared his dramas, Les 
Romanesques (The Romantic Couple), La Princesse Loin- 
taine (The Far-away Princess), La Samaritaine (The Woman 
of Samaria), Cyrano de Bergerac, L’Aiglon (The Eaglet), 
Chantecler. About the time the war broke out he was re- 
ported as working on a Faust play, but nothing has con- 
firmed this rumor. At the age of thirty-five he was elected to 
the Academy. He shunned the notoriety of Parisian life 
and lived at his villa near Bayonne in southwestern France. 


Les RoMANESQUES (1894) 


This delightful fancy has been called mock-heroic comedy. 
This is hardly fair, as the mock element is so blended and 
subordinated to the idyllic and fanciful that the latter is the 
lasting impression. It is inspired by Shakespeare, whose 
Romeo and Juliet is quoted in the opening verses: 
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“It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east: 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day, 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

I must be gone.” (Act III. Se V.) 


As presented at the Comédie Francaise the spectator is truly 
transported to a fairyland that wonderfully supports by 
environment the subtle, playful unreality of the piece. 
Throughout the three acts the stage represents two adjacent 
gardens. In the first act a wall divides them; in the second 
it has been torn down, and in the third it is being rebuilt. 

A young couple, their heads stuffed with Romeo and Juliet, 
their hearts full of true, but ‘‘ealf-like’’ love are afraid that 
they will love and wed in some every-day fashion. Their 
fathers, who understand them, plan to bring them together 
by feigning to try to keep them apart. A plot is laid where- 
by the young man is given a chance to seem to save the girl 
from kidnappers. This is carried out according to schedule, 
and the parental blessing is given. To emphasize further the 
friendship between the families the wall is torn down to have 
the gardens in common. 

Behold now human nature. The young people begin to 
find their love affair less interesting. It has to be given 
oxygen, and when they accidentally learn how they were 
duped, they break off at once, and the young man rushes 
forth to seek real love adventures in the world. The girl 
left behind is violently wooed in letters from the actor who 
had staged her kidnapping scene. The fathers now see too 
much of each other, see each other’s faults, get on each 
other’s nerves, quarrel, and order the wall rebuilt. 

Just as the girl in terror of her violent and hitherto in- 
visible lover expects to be carried off by him, the boy re- 
turns. Real love adventures have not been so pleasant. 
They have included jugs of water emptied on his head by 
irate husbands. As they kiss, and make up the true situation 
becomes clear to them. 
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Perinet: I have been seeking afar what I had close at hand. 

Sylvette: Our fathers feigned hatred. 

Percinet: But our love was real. They made us act like puppets 
but love was our prompter. Believing ourselves guilty 
we were so in fact, for intention counts as much as the 
act. Thinking we ought not to love, we sinned in loving. 

Sylvette: True, but I wish the danger had been real. My kid- 
napping, like your duel, was false. 

Percinet: How about your fear, young lady? And the midsummer 
night, and the star sprinkled sky, and the shudders of 
love, and you and I, two children in love; that was it, 
the true charm. 

Sylvette: You know I have always loved you dear. Behold, poetry 
is in lover’s hearts—not in events. 

Percinet: The love adventures I have had, the real, were not poetic. 

Sylvette: While those arranged by our fathers, though false, were 
truest poetry. 

Percinet: Love only knows to weave in our souls true flowers on 
a frail woof. 

Sylvette: What folly to seek romance elsewhere when we had it in 
our souls, 


Thus says the poet: idealism, happiness, is within our- 
selves. We make it, we do not find it. Note also the wall. 
Its presence by preventing too much familiarity kept the 
fathers interested in each other. When it was gone, and 
they tried to live in common, all their little faults sprang 
into view. The charm of novelty, of half knowledge, was 
gone. This idea is important for it is the keynote of the next 
play. 

La PRINCESSE LOINTAINE (1895) 


The great actor, Coquelin, heard this play at a private 
reading at the home of Sarah Bernhardt. He was so im- 
pressed that he predicted a glorious future for the young 
poet, and offered to take the leading part if the poet would 
write a play for him. Though the Princess had a good recep- 
tion on the stage with Bernhardt in the role of the heroine, 
it is a piece that the reader enjoys even more than the 
spectator. 
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Rostand’s merit lies not in invention, but in variation and 
treatment. The story is an old Provengal tale of the thir- 
teenth century. Joffroy Rudel, a nobleman and poet, hears 
from pilgrims tales of the beauty of Mélissinde, countess of 
Tripoli, loves her, and undertakes a voyage to find her. En 
route he falls ill, and finds his lady only to die in her arms. 
In her grief she takes the veil. 


On this basis Rostand has written a four-act romantic 
tragedy in verse, that contains in germ much of his later 
work. His most important addition is the creation of Ber- 
trand, Rudel’s friend and follower, and the near tragedy of 
his momentary love for Mélissinde. 


The play opens with Rudel dying on the deck of his ship 
now off the port of Tripoli. The ship has been in storms 
and in a fight with pirates, and the crew are in the last stages 
of starvation, only kept from utter demoralization by their 
devotion to Rudel, who has inspired them with his own 
romantie dreams. 


The ship reaches port, and Bertrand is sent to urge the 
Princess to come to the dying Rudel. If he dies suddenly a 
black sail will be hoisted to notify Bertrand. 

The latter finds Mélissinde guarded by the Green Knight 
in behalf of the emperor of Bysantium. He fights with him, 
kills him, and stumbles wounded and fainting into the pres- 
ence of the Princess, who takes him for Rudel. As he re- 
covers Bertrand tells her who he is, and begs her to come to 
Rudel, who is not yet dead, for the black sail has not been 
hoisted on the ship in view from Mélissinde’s window. She 
refuses, 

During the third act we are reminded of the good old 
phrase, ‘‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?’’ Ber- 
trand feels his love growing but tries to be true to Rudel 
and pleads with the Princess to go to the ship before it is 
too late. She admits that Rudel has too well chosen his 
messenger, and leads Bertrand on to make love to her, pre- 
tending he is pleading Rudel’s cause. Just as she has suc- 
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ceeded in making Bertrand forget his duty, they hear out- 
side their window some remarks about a ship with a black 
sail. At once Bertrand is reealled to his obligation, and is 
overcome with grief and shame because Rudel has died and 
not seen Mélissinde. In the meanwhile word has come to 
Rudel of Bertrand’s treachery, but he refuses to believe it, 
and forces himself to live to see the Princess. For the black 
sail was on another ship, and the remorseful pair in the 
palace now discover their mistake, and rush to port to make 
amends for the delay. Mélissinde arrives in time for Rudel 
to recognize her, and to die happy in her arms. She will 
enter a convent, and Bertrand will go on a crusade to Jeru- 
salem. 

After this brief analysis let us consider more carefully 
what the play presents to provoke thought. In none of his 
later works has the poet carried to a higher point his doc- 
trine of idealism, devotion to the intangible. He develops, 
and embroiders certain phases of it, but it is all here in this 
early play. Rudel’s lyric states clearly the fanciful, idealis- 
tic nature of his love and voyage 


The Far-Away Princess 


There’s a little merit, sure, 

To love a maiden, fair, 

Dark or other hue, 

When effort there is none. 

For me the unattainable’s the prize. 


’Tis truly commonplace 

To ever faithful be 

When one may kiss 

Her trailing robe. 

To press a willing hand for me’s no prize, 


To love, unloved, 

Love anyway, alway; 

Aye, that’s the test. 

Love’s only noble 

That’s in vain, foredoomed. 

Ah, that’s my aim, to love in vain. 
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Intangible, fine-spun, 

The figment of a dream; 

Such love’s divine. 

The dream alone’s worth while, 
Life’s naught without its dream. 

My love’s a dream, a dream my prize. 


We are told that he has passed his own enthusiasm on to 
his crew of rascals and thus sustained them through their 
trials. Hear Bertrand reviving their spirits with this pro- 
trait of the Princess: 


Melissinde of Tripoli 


Right gladly, my good sailors, 
Will I tell you once again; 

In her hair the golden sunbeam, 
In her eyes are moonlight rays. 


When they glimpse her dainty features 
Gleaming bright ’neath tresses fine, 
Every lover grows uneasy, 

Every sweetheart doth repine. 


Something vaguely, strangely secret 
Makes her every grace her own; 
Something in her tempts the sinner; 
She’s a witch and saint in one, 


Her ways are gentle, not too stern, 

A thousand wiles her charms display; 
Like rippling water is her voice, 

Her very step’s a flower at play. 


So in her beauty most bizarre, 
Mingling the French and Moabite, 
Mélissinde of Tripoli 

Dwells in a palace high and bright. 


Such may we see her soon, I ween, 

If we may trust the tales we hear, 

Told by pilgrims from afar 

Whose robes are light with shells that gleam. 
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The priest who accompanies him adds his bit to the phi- 
losophy of idealism: He explains the crusade as God’s 
means of making men forget selfishness and ease to go on a 
holy quest. ‘‘Could not God,’’ says he, ‘‘if he wished, re- 
deem the holy sepulcher at a single stroke by his angels with 
flaming swords?’’ Also he adds: ‘‘Every ray from the 
ideal which penetrates the soul destroys there a bit of evil. 
From every noble aim a nobler aim is born. When one has 
had an ideal, what is base makes no appeal. Ah, inertia is 
the only vice and enthusiasm the sole virtue.’’ Mélissinde, 
in conversation with her attendant lets herself down from 
the lofty tone of the piece when she states one of her reasons 
for delay in going to Rudel. ‘‘What woman does not love 
to see for her sweet sake, to meet her idle whim, the man she 
loves besmirch his honor with a deed of shame! What one 
of us would not rejoice to hold in her embrace an Orestes 
who knows his Pylades is dying and who stays!’’ We shall 
find this idea in slightly different form in a later play, 
Chantecler. 


In her further efforts to hold Bertrand, who cannot forget 
the black sail, and dreads to look for it from the window, 
Mélissinde again descends to sophistry: 


Mélissinde to Bertrand 


Why lookst thou at the open casement there? 
Why shudder at the blast that seems to come 
From yonder open window and doth numb 
The tongue that late did woo thy lady fair? 
Knowst thou not, dear, that lovers oft must bear 
The icy wind remorse wafts ever, dumb 

But unending chastisement for some 
Neglected duty. So have we tco this care. 
Yet may not we like others cease to feel 
Remorse for what is o’er? May we not steal 
Away and find our joy in new love's fire? 

In rapture each for other thus we lull 

Our souls to rest, and cease to fear that dire 
Call of duty. Thus regret grows dull. 
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It is in the last act at the side of the dying Rudel that we 
find the most lofty and unique sentiments of the play. Rudel 
says he is not surprised that the Princess came, for: ‘‘My 
silent glance fixed on the misty distance spoke loudly to your 
heart. The strength of the faith in that gaze drew you un- 
failingly to me.’’ Bertrand, who wishes to confess his fault 
and delay, is checked by the priest, who tells him that to 
relieve his own miserable soul he must not mar the supreme 
joy of the poet. 

At the point of death Rudel thanks God and Mélissinde 
that his dream has come true. ‘‘How many, less happy, 
exhausted from a vain quest, die without having seen their 
far-away Princess!’’ To which Mélissinde replies: 

‘*How many, alas, have seen her too soon and too long! 
and die only after disenchanting days! Ah, better far to 
part at once than to see thee fade, Oh, flower of novelty! 
Thou, happy poet, wilt not know the bitter grief of the idol 
grown too common-place. In me the charm of distance lin- 
gers which first attracted thee. And as thine eyes close for 
eternity, thou wilt ever see me in full splendor as for the 
first time, ever for the first time.’’ 

In other words, Rostand would have us believe that antici- 
pation, the quest of the ideal, if crowned by momentary 
realization can give more happiness than full and long pos- 
session. 

LA SAMARITAINE (1897) 


Turning to his next play we ean quickly dismiss it. ‘‘The 
Woman of Samaria’’ is merely a dramatic version of the well 
known story found in the Gospel according to John, chapter 
IV, verses four to forty-three. To some the play will ap- 
pear irreverent or at least in poor taste. It must be admitted 
that the poet succeeds by a tour de force in closing the play 
with the Lord’s Prayer, so cleverly prepared for and blended 
with the thought that it does not seem out of place. 
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CyRANO DE BerGerac (December 20, 1897) 


As already stated, Coquelin on hearing a private reading 
of La Princesse Lointaine offered to play the leading role if 
Rostand would write a play for him. This was no mean offer 
from a veteran actor to a budding poet. But the young man 
took the actor at his word, and the actor kept his promise. 
The life of an actor-poet-soldier of the seventeenth century, 
that erratic and unhappy genius, Cyrano de Bergerac, fur- 
nished the theme for the greatest night on the French stage 
since Hernani appeared in 1830. For five acts in verse of 
Romantie-tragi-comedy the combination of Rostand as author 
and Coquelin as actor filled a packed house with wild joy, 
and even stampeded the critics into hailing Rostand as the 
creator of a new theater, and the coming dramatist of the 
twentieth century. 

The story is so well known that a very brief summary is 
all that need be given here. 

Cyrano-Savinien Hereule de Bergerac, who is described 
by his friends as poet, duelist, physicist, musician, was a real 
person of the seventeenth century. Rostand has idealized 
and dramatized him and given us his adventures in a won- 
derfully vivid seventeenth century setting. This odd genius, 
disfigured by a huge nose, proud and independent in an age 
when people of his position had to make their way by flatter- 
ing the rich and noble, is in love with his cousin Roxane. 
When he is on the verge of declaring his love, she confesses 
to him her passion for a handsome nobody, Christian de 
Neuvillette. Christian returns this love but is not gifted 
with cleverness of expression. Cyrano writes love letters for 
him, knowing that Roxane, herself a keen wit, would be dis- 
appointed to learn that her lover’s brains did not equal his 
looks. De Guiche, a noble of high rank and low morals, also 


desires the favor of Roxane. When he learns that a sub- 
ordinate is a rival he decides to send Christian’s regiment 
off to war. In an evening baleony scene Cyrano, under cover 
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of darkness, makes such successful love to Roxane, who takes 
him for Christian suddenly turned poetic and eloquent, that 
Roxane agrees to an immediate marriage. The next act 
shows us the Gascony cadets, including Cyrano and Chris- 
tian, besieging the Spaniards at Arras. Cyrano writes a love 
letter from Christian to Roxane whenever he is requested to 
do so, and others, also supposed to be from Christian, as ex- 
tras to relieve his own feelings. Suddenly Roxane appears 
at camp. She has been so impressed with the letters she can- 
not remain away from their supposed author. Cyrano finds 
time to warn Christian that more letters than he knew have 
gone forth over his signature. Roxane now tells him that she 
is ashamed of having loved him for his good looks, that his 
wonderful letters have revealed to her his soul, and she loves 
him for that alone; she would love him even if he were ugly, 
disfigured. Christian realizes that it is Cyrano she really 
loves, tells the latter so, and that he must explain the situa- 
tion to Roxane. When Cyrano receives confirmation of this 
development from the lady herself he is on the verge of 
telling the truth. But Christian is brought in mortally 
wounded. Cyrano hastily tells him that he has had an ex- 
planation with Roxane, and that Christian is the real object 
of her love after all. Happy in this belief Christian dies in 
Roxane’s embrace. She finds on his person a last letter 
stained with Cyrano’s tears and Christian’s blood. 

The last act takes place fifteen years later. Roxane has 
spent the time as a lay member of a convent in Paris. Cyra- 
no, who has made many enemies and fallen in evil days on ac- 
count of his sharp tongue and uncompromising independence, 
visits her every week, and gives her the news of the city and 
the court. One day as he is on his way to the convent, a 
servant, by chance, or intention, drops a block of wood on his 
head from a second story window. He is picked up, and 
taken home, where his wound is dressed. But as soon as he 
is left alone he forces himself to rise, and go to Roxane, late 
for the first time, his hat drawn low to cover his bandaged 
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head. He tries to keep up appearances but feels death com- 
ing upon him. The conversation turns upon the last letter 
from Christian, which Roxane has carried with her always. 
Cyrano reminds her that she promised to let him read it 
some day. He takes it, and reads it amid the falling shades 
of twilight so easily and with such expression that Roxane 
recalls the voice she heard in the baleony scene, and suddenly 
realizes that Cyrano is not reading but reciting, and the 
whole deception becomes clear to her. She charges him with 
this, he denies at first, but at last admits the truth, and also 
admits that he is dying. In his agony he sees in review his 
unhappy life, his ambitions, his lack of success, his necessity 
of seeing love through another’s eyes, his hatred of sham 
and compromise. As he sees death advancing, he stands 
with his back to a tree, and with drawn sword fights his 
shadowy foes, till he falls dead at Roxane’s feet. 

This bald outline gives but an imperfect idea of the play 
which must be seen or read, and re-read to be appreciated. 
Written for one of the supreme actors of the world its in- 
stant success was partly due to him. Richard Mansfield did 
well in the title role, but few others have attempted it. Bet- 
ter to read the play than to see it spoiled or burlesqued by 
inferior acting. In 1912 Cyrane was turned into opera and 
went fairly well in New York. 

A possible sub-title for the play would be ‘‘The Success of 
Failure.’’ The dying Cyrano gives us thus his own epitaph: 


“Philosopher, Physicist a 
Poet, duelist, musician, 

And aerial] traveller. 

Past master of clever repartee, 

A lover, alas, to his own undoing, 

Here lies, Hercule-Savinien 

de Cyrano de Bergerac, 

Who was all and nothing.” 


His is the story of a many-sided genius, doing many things 
well, but fully succeeding in nothing, because of his ideals and 
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character out of joint with the times. Yet if one is able in 
spite of everything to remain true to himself and his high 
ideals, it is not fair to write ‘‘failure’’ over his tomb. 

Let us turn somewhat at random to passages or incidents 
from the play that serve to illustrate the character of the 
hero and the philosophy of the piece. To some Cyrano first 
gives the impression that he is a clown or a braggart. He is 
introduced to the audience as a swash-buckling duelist who 
breaks up a play by ordering the leading man not to appear. 
He intimidates those who would oppose by offering to fight 
a series of duels, and no one is willing to be the first victim. 
To recompense the management for the money returned to 
the spectators he tosses on the stage a sack of money. Later 
he admits to a friend that he must live on nothing for a 
month. ‘‘What folly to toss away the sack,’’ says his friend. 
‘‘But what a grand stand play (quel geste) !’’ replies Cyrano. 
Then he explains why he did not allow the actor to per- 
form: first, because he was a poor actor; secondly, because he 
does like the way in which the actor looks at women. Then 
he confesses that he is in love with his cousin and comments 
on the folly of it because of his grotesque looks: ‘‘Some- 
times of an evening as I sit in a park watching happy lovers, 
I forget myself, become sentimental and wish that I too 
might go arm in arm in the moonlight with a fair lady, and 
suddenly in my eestacy I see on the wall the shadow of my 
nose! Yet even in self pity I may not weep for how ridicu- 
lous beeames a pearly drop sliding adown my ugly snout!”’ 

When urged by a friend to do as others, and make his way 
easily by flattering a patron, Cyrano answers: ‘‘Climb like 
an ivy by clinging to a firm trunk, no thank you! Wear out 
my knees by crawling, make compliments for the sake of 
receiving others, pay to have my verses published, make 
visits to the great instead of making poems, no thank you. 
But to sing, to laugh, to be free, to wear one’s hat over one 
ear, to fight a duel at the flicker of an eye lid, to be content 
with one’s own modest possession, if one cannot be an oak 
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at least scorn to be a parasite vine, to rise, not very high, 
but unaided!’’ 

Yet this fire eater, at the request of his cousin protects 
Christian, a recruit in his company, and even passes Over 
the latter’s witticisms at the expense of his nose. 

Cyrano’s idea of a noble death is thus stated in camp 
before Arras: ‘‘I would wish to die at evening, under a 
rosy sky, a witty phrase on my lips, for a good cause. Yes, 
stricken by a sword in the hands of a worthy adversary, on 
the field of glory, not on a sick bed; to fall, the point of the 
sword in my heart, a pointed repartee on my lips.’’ What 
a contrast between this ideal and his actual death! 

As in La Princesse Lointaine the weary sailors are reani- 
mated by the recital of the charms of Mélissinde, so at Arras 
Cyrano revives the starving soldiers by having the fifer play 
their native folk airs. With Rostand the spiritual always 
rules the material. 

When Christian is killed Cyrano rushes into the battle to 
seek death because Roxane without knowing it is really 
mourning for him and not for Christian. Yet by a strange 
contrast with a similar situation in La Princesse Lointaine 
Cyrano does not keep his sublime secret and leave Roxane in 
her happy delusion about the soul of Christian. 

As he is dying Cyrano learns that Moliére has stolen a 
scene from one of his forgotten plays and pleased an audi- 
ence with it. ‘‘Yes,’’ says Cyrano, ‘‘my life was that of one 
who supplies ideas to others, and is forgotten. Do you recail, 
Roxane, the evening when Christian spoke to you under the 
baleony? That was my lot: while I remained in the shadow 
others mounted to kiss the lips of glory. But it is just; 
Moliére has talent and Christian was handsome.’’ 

While trying to hold off death with his sword Cyrano 
names his lifelong foes: deceit, flattery, compromise, cow- 
ardice, and says, ‘‘ Yes, you snatch from me everything, both 
fame and love, but in spite of you there is something I carry 
away with me, and tonight when I enter God’s house, my 
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entrance will be noble. In spite of you I take with me with- 
out stain or blemish my ideals!’’ The word translated 
‘*ideals’’ is ‘‘panache.’’ In his ‘‘speech of reception’’ at 
the Academy Rostand gives a rather long definition of 
**panache.’’ In brief it amounts to this: ‘‘Panache is the 
essence of bravery. It is courage mastering a situation to 
such a point that it finds the solution for it. To jest in the 
face of danger is the height of politeness, a delicate refusal 
to take oneself tragically: ‘panache’ is then the modesty of 
heroism, as it were a smile by which one makes his excuses 
for being sublime.’’ This definition was not made with any 
reference to Cyrano, but it easily applies to him, and yet 
as the word is used at Cyrano’s death it clearly carries the 
connotation of ‘‘ideals.’’ 


L’Aieton (1900) 


Before the applause that greeted Cyrano had ceased to 
echo our poet again braved the footlights with a play. Some 
say that if it were not for Cyrano, l’Aiglon would be a great 
play. This is rather generous, for the play is lacking in any 
universal appeal. If one is very familiar with French his- 
tory from 1795 to 1830, and interested in the Napoleonic 
legend the play may appear great. In six acts in verse the 
author presents a pathetic-politico-tragedy with the son, the 
Eaglet, of the great Napoleon, the Eagle, as the central 
figure. 

The play deals with events, real and otherwise, in the last 
two years of the life of the ‘‘Duke of Reichstadt,’’ the title 
assigned to Napoleon’s son in his quality as grandson of the 
Emperor of Austria. The several acts form really a series 
of pictures of the life led by this unhappy youth, virtually 
a prisoner, deprived of his father, neglected by a frivolous 
mother, and surrounded by the enemies of France. The 
dramatist presents him as entirely French in heart, memo- 
ries, dreams and hopes, and at every turn people make it 
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their business to impress upon him the fact that he is Aus- 
trian. We get a pitiful picture of the wretched lad pricked 
by hopes and aspirations, crushed and enervated by sham 
deference shown him as an Austrian arechduke, and by the 
realization of his mixed blood and his bodily weakness. At 
least eighty per cent of the play consists of a loosely con- 
nected series of such scenes. What plot there is deals with 
the young man’s desire to take advantage of the unsettled 
political situation in France in 1830, and try to become in 
reality Napoleon the Second. He almost persuades his 
grandfather to use his power to bring this about, but dashes 
his own hopes by accidentally showing that he would be a 
constitutional, not an absolute ruler. 

Then French sympathizers tell him that France is ready 
to receive him if he can escape from his gorgeous prison and 
reach the frontier. His escape is to be made at a masked 
ball where he is a guest. His cousin, the Countess Camerata, 
who resembles him in height and figure, changes costumes 
with him, and he joins a little band of conspirators on the 
first stage of his journey to a throne. But before the plan 
for escape has been imparted to him, the poor eaglet has 
made a love appointment with an humble admirer. This his 
cousin promises to keep for him. 

On the battlefield of Wagram the eaglet and his troupe 
are awaiting other friends before continuing their flight. 
When the others arrive one of them reports the need of haste 
for he has overheard a plot to assassinate the eaglet at the 
**rendez-vous.’’ He takes this to mean Wagram, but the 
eaglet thinks of the love appointment and fears that his 
cousin, taken for him, will be killed. To the anger and dis- 
may of his friends he insists that they must go back to help 
her even if this cost him his chance to be emperor of France. 
While they plead with him his cousin suddenly arrives. She 
has faced and slain the assassin and come to warn the eaglet 
of his danger. But now it is too late, pursuers arrive, the 
great chance is lost. 
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In the sixth act we assist at the last earthly moments of 
the wretched scion of Napoleon. He is dying of a broken 
spirit, general debility, consumption,—who knows? We see 
him receive the supreme unction, and die in the arms of an 
eleventh hour remorseful mother, while one reads to him an 
account of his christening as King of Rome. ‘‘Let him be 
buried in his Austrian uniform,’’ says a voice. 

What can be found in the play to prove that it belongs to 
the Rostand family? Can we fit it into the scheme of this 
review or must it remain an outsider? So far as versifica- 
tion and language are concerned there can be no question. 
It runs true to form. No one but Rostand would have writ- 
ten verse so difficult, so rich in the unusual; no one else could 
use such unusual expression and words. The Rostandesque 
cleverness and wit are ever present. 

In less superficial ways too we recognize the author of La 
Lointaine and Cyrano. 

When the eaglet on his way to a throne learns that his 
cousin is in danger and insists on turning back to help her, 
Flambeau says he is a true French prince, and others are in 
despair over the idealist who says he would sooner ‘‘abdicate 
his chance for a crown than his soul.’’ When his cousin 
arrives and discovers the cause of the delay, she too reproaches 
him for being feeble, tender, hesitant, unworthy of his father. 

Let us consider the devotion and self-sacrifice of Flam- 
beau, a common soldier of the First Empire who has deceived 
the Austrian guardians and made himself valet to the eag- 
let. He helps him to live again the glories of the past when 
his father conquered Europe and he was ‘‘King of Rome.’’ 
To indulge his own fancy, at night when all is quiet, Flam- 
beau strips off his livery, and mounts guard at the bedroom 
door in the uniform of a French grenadier. He and his 
prisoner-master carry their make-believe to the point of 
giving him the cross of the Legion of Honor. When the con- 
spirators are seized on the plain of Wagram, Flambeau stabs 
himself rather than surrender to be shot. As he dies his 
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young master stays by him and recalls to his mind the de- 
tails of this battle, where he had been wounded fighting for 
the First Empire. He dies, content to have suffered for both 
father and son. 

Then with this dead soldier at his feet there comes to the 
eaglet a vision. Before his eyes the field is again covered 
with the wounded and dead. In his ears sound the cries of 
those in agony. They reproach Napoleon for the misery he 
has brought to blameless thousands. As he looks and listens 
and shudders with horror he understands why he is weak and 
frail, why nightmares torment him, why he coughs blood, why 
his life has been one of misery and failure; and he cries: ‘‘I 
understand ; I am the expiation. All was not paid; I complete 
the toll. I had to come here in my white uniform to rise above 
this field of death toward Heaven as the white wafer of sacri- 
fice. Receive me, clothed in white, Wagram, in your red 
hands, Father, to thy rocky prison I had my eastle; Schoen- 
brum to St. Helena. The poor eaglet is resigned to die if 
nailed on high he may be the white scarecrow who drives 
away vultures and brings back the eagles. Let me be the 
price of pardon.’’ In answer to his words, the groans and 
curses turn to martial commands, the drums beat the charge, 
one hears the ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ The sacrifice has been ac- 
cepted. 

CHANTECLER (1910) 


After 1900 the report went abroad that Rostand was work- 
ing on a new play. As years went by rumors became more 
definite. It was being written for a great Coquelin, it was 
to be new and different, the staging was to be wonderful, the 
talented writer was outdoing himself. No play received 
more advance advertising. Just as it was about ready, 
Coquelin died. Then all was confusion. The parts had to 
be reassigned. The first night was delayed a year, and then 
the play appeared with Guitry, who had played in other 
Rostand pieces, in the title role. But during the delay some- 
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thing had happened. Perhaps the public interest keyed up 
so long had sagged. Author and leading man had fallen into 
a wrangle. In February, 1910, the play had a good premiére 
but no lasting success; no enthusiasm greeted it. The author 
accused Guitry of not trying to do his best, of helping the 
non-success. Is the piece a mere freak of stage craft, or is 
there more in it? 

A prologue, four acts in verse. The curtain rises on a 
farmyard. The human beings have gone to the fair. We 
see barnyard animals and birds. Chantecler, or ‘‘The Cock’’ 
as he calls himself, appears. He sees that all is in order, and 
sends the fowls about in their tasks for the day. We learn 
that he has a secret. Shots are heard; a golden hen pheasant 
flies over the wall, begging refuge from the hunter. The 
Cock and Patou, the old dog, conceal her in the dog house. 
She is saved. When she comes out the Cock is impressed 
with her fine colors. The other fowls are returning, and 
crowd about the neweomer. The cock notices how dowdy 
they look. The guinea hen is delighted. She is going to give 
a “five o’clock’’ the next morning, and the gorgeous stranger 
is willing to grace the occasion. The Cock thinks it is very 
frivolous, but at a smile from the pheasant half promises to 
come. 

The farmyard goes to rest and the cat, the owls and other 
night creatures appear. They hate the Cock, because his 
song heralds the day. A plot is discussed. Some of the 
domestic creatures hate him too because they are jealous. A 
bird fancier near the farm has a number of cocks of unusual 
breeds. Among them is a fighter. These cocks have been 
invited to the five o’clock. The fighter will pick a quarrel 
with Chantecler and kill him with his steel spurs. A crow- 
ing is heard; dawn is at hand, the plotters scatter. The 
blackbird has been hiding under a flower pot, and now he 
tells our Cock the plot. He will go to the reception. 

In the meantime the pheasant has teased the great secret 
from the Cock; it is his crowing that makes the sun rise. She 
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is skeptical. ‘‘What about days when there is no sun?’’ she 
asks. ‘‘That is because I crowed badly.’’ 

At the five o’elock the plot goes merrily forward. Our 
Cock is being worsted. Suddenly a hawk appears. The 
fowls crowd about the Cock for shelter. He stretches out his 
wings, encourages them, and the hawk passes on. The fight 
is resumed. Because he has just helped others, the Cock 
finds new strength, and overcomes the professional fighter. 
The fowls crowd about to congratulate, but he says: ‘‘I 
know you now; you wanted my blood, yet you sought my 
protection. I'll have no more of you.’’ And he leaves with 
the pheasant for the forest. 

With the Cock at her disposal in the forest the pheasant 
takes up the refrain probably heard for the first time when 
Adam was foreed.to give up living on bread fruit and go to 
work: ‘‘You don’t love me. Well, if you did you would 
not let business come first. You like the sun better than you 
like me.’’ She begs him to prove his love by omitting to crow 
one morning. ‘‘What,’’ he says aghast, ‘‘and leave the val- 
ley in darkness!’’ Then they hear a nightingale. While the 
Cock listens with delight to this song, the singer is shot. The 
Cock laments over the little body, and darkness begins to 
fade. The pheasant is persistent. She tries to comfort the 
Cock and hides his head under her wing. She beguiles him 
till the light appears; then uncovering his head, ‘‘See,”’’ she 
says, ‘‘the dawn has come without your song!’’ The bewil- 
dered and heartbroken Cock tries to think it is because he 
crowed so well the day before that some of his song was left 
over. The old dog now comes up. The fowls have sent him 
to ask the Cock to return. ‘‘Alas,’’ says he, ‘‘they believe 
in me, and now I do not believe in myself.’’ ‘‘No,’’ says the 
pheasant, ‘‘your faith can no more live again than that dead 
nightingale.’’ Just then another nightingale is heard sing- 
ing. The Cock takes courage. ‘‘Let’s go back,’’ he says to 
Patou, “‘I can at least sing to wake the sleepers and St. 
Peter.’’ 
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As soon as he is out of sight shots are heard. The pheas- 
ant believes he is in danger. ‘‘I too can do my duty,’’ she 
cries and flies toward the danger to draw it upon herself. 
Caught in a net she hears distant crowing. The Cock is safe. 
Steps are heard. ‘‘Lower the curtain,’’ says Patou, ‘‘Men 
are coming.’’ 

Such is the play into which the author is credited with 
saying he put the best of his brains. As a spectacle it is 
unique. Only Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird can be compared with 
it. The costumes were wonderful creations, representing all 
sorts of feathers and furs. As grown men and women rep- 
resented the creatures, to maintain the proper proportion a 
wheel-barrow was as big as a cart. Did the author aim to 
present merely a novel spectacle or did he have a thought 
behind it? Various guesses were made: it had political sig- 
nificance; it was an attempt to arouse interest in country 
life; it was a play in the interest of woman suffrage. The 
author himself finally suggested that it was an example of 
the way in which a thoughtless or selfish woman can distract 
a serious man’s attention from his occupation or duties. 
This is a simple solution and one easy to accept. Yet in the 
attempt made in this paper to show how all Rostand’s plays 
may be reduced to one motif we must go farther. Surely in 
Chantecler the Cock we find Cyrano and Rudel, the Eagiet 
aud the Romantie lovers, all idealists. The Cock has a mis- 
sion in life, he has faith in it and himself, he is willing to 
sacrifice himself for others. He is content with his own 
eorner. He says he does not know about the whole world; 
maybe in other valleys other cocks sing to bring the dawn. 
The pheasant for a moment shatters his faith, but by the 
example of the dead nightingale’s song carried on by another 
he recovers courage to sing to wake the sleepers, and thus he 
affirms his faith: ‘‘I believe that if I sing my best and each 
cock in his valley so sings, the day will come when there will 
be no more night. Here in the forest I have learned that 
he who sees his ideal slain must die with it or live to build 
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it anew.’’ This is truly a fitting sentiment to close the dra- 
matist’s last work. Even the trouble-bringing pheasant 
catches the spirit of the cock and loses her own liberty when 
she thinks he is in danger, thus atoning for her fault. 

It is impossible to leave the play without a comment on its 
form. Rostand goes beyond all his other attempts in dis- 
playing his wonderful control of verse and language. In the 
former he is scarcely outdone by Hugo, in the latter by 
Rabelais. In spots he drips Parisian slang and in others he 
amuses himself by stringing words together, yet wonderfully 
adapting sound to sense. The passage where Chantecler re- 
bukes the faney cocks sounds like a henyard. 

Rostand’s last play, one that came to the public eye only 
after his death, is La Derniere nuit de Don Juan. It is an 
odd conception of the final adventure of this trifler with 
feminine hearts. It is not long or serious but presents the 
gay cavalier as finally confronted with the shades of those he 
has deceived and learning that his punishment is to be the 
knowledge of the fact that, in spite of his long cherished idea, 
he, the connoisseur among women, really did not know the 
true heart or soul of any of them. 


What then has Rostand contributed to contemporary 
drama? Why may we call him unique? What is this out- 
standing characteristic? These questions cannot be answered 
as briefly as they are asked, or necessarily in order. If one 
has read widely among the French dramatists of the genera- 
tion just closing, Rostand comes as a distinet relief, an excep- 
tion, an antidote. To read him after reading many others 
causes the same sensation as getting one’s head above water 
for a mouthful of air. To begin negatively, Rostand does 
not pursue and depress us as does Brieux with the endless 
social problems, usually without an offered remedy. He does 
not knock us down with the brutality of Bernstein; he does 
not offer us the soulless spectacles of Sardou; he is not a 
stylist for style’s sake like Lavendan; he is not insidiously and 
cleverly unclean like Capus, Bataille, or Porto-Riche. He 
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does not, like Maeterlinck, leave us drifting in clouds of 
metaphysics wondering what it is all about. He does not 
seek out the unusual and serve it up with pessimism sauce 
like Curel. He does not, like most of these, present con- 
stantly the struggle of the sexes. He can write a play that 
does not have a triangle for its foundation, middle and upper 
stories. True, he has triangular situations, as in La Prin- 
cesse Lointaine and Cyrano, but how different is the out- 
come! Repentance and amends before it is too late, and self 
sacrifice in place of the holocaust of selfishness and sin we 
find in the others. With Rostand love is real, ennobling, 
spiritual, not the lowest type of carnal, transitory passion, 
which is what the words, aimer, amour, amoureux stand for 
in ninety per cent of contemporary French dramas. 

With a mastery of stagecraft unsurpassed by Scribe, a 
wizardry of verse and words found only in Hugo, a romantic 
touch like Shakespeare’s, Rostand gives us plays that excite 
our laughter, wonder and tears. He is melodramatic but 
not grotesque or ridiculous; he is tragic, but it is the tragedy 
of pathos, not terror; he is funny but never silly ; clever with- 
out apparent effort. Wonderfully has he absorbed the spirit 
of what is best in the seventeenth century; d’Artagnan, 
Moliére, and Corneille live again in Cyrano. 

His plays are called romantic-tragedy, mock-heroic comedy, 
historical dramas, allegory, but none of these names suggest 
the real quality that dominates them all, Idealism. It is no 
monotype idealism. In Les Romanesques, the ideal consists 
in finding happiness in our own hearts. In La Princesse 
Lointaine it is the medieval self-happiness or salvation-seek- 
ing idealism. Rudel’s quest is to gratify himself. If others 
are uplifted it is incidental. In La Samaritaine the tone is 
evangelically religious. In Cyrano the idealism is altruistic; 
true love is made subordinate, almost quixotically so, to 
anothers’ fancy. Inl’Aiglon, the chivalrous impulse may 
have cost a throne. In Chantecler it is idealism that exalts 
duty, and enables the hero to recreate his faith by finding a 
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humbler task after he is deprived of what he considered his 
high calling. Surely in these moments of crassest material- 
ism, when selfishness and self-seeking are rampant, the eall 
of the great poet-dramatist of France should not pass un- 
heeded. 
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SPANISH NOVELISTS: JUAN VALERA 
By CLYDE CHEW GLASCOCK 


Since the year 1870, Spain has occupied her old position 
among the great civilized nations in at least one branch of 
literature, that of fiction in prose, in the novel. From the 
time of the publication of the second part of the immortal 
classic, Don Quijote, in 1615, down to the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century, for more than two hundred and 
fifty years, Spain produced nothing in this field that drew 
the attention of the outside world. My space is too limited 
to show how the ground was prepared for the coming of the 
great figure with whom this article has to deal. There are 
interesting forerunners and predecessors of whom one 
might speak; but Juan Valera was so independent in his 
attitude toward the literary movements of his day, in par- 
ticular so far as romanticism and naturalism are concerned, 
that I do not feel constrained to say much about the history 
of the Spanish novel in the barren decades that went before 
him. Some good work had been done, but nothing to arouse 
the interest of the world outside of Spain. Moreover, Valera 
was familiar with all the best in ancient and modern litera. 
ture, and thence he drew his inspiration, chiefly. 

Juan Valera y Aleadé Galiano, the most cultured, versa- 
tile, aristocratic, brilliant and charming of modern Spanish 
novelists, erities, philosophers, statesmen and diplomats, is 
one of the most engaging men in Spanish annals, taking him 
for all in all, one of the loftiest and loveliests of spirits, 
generous and tolerant in spite of his genius, able to under- 
stand and so to sympathize with all manner of men except 
with bigots,—such was Juan Valera. He was altogether dif- 
ferent from Spaniards as we usually picture them, and yet 
he combined in himself much of what is best and typically 
Spanish. He illustrates splendidly the contradictions of 
which he speaks at length in his philosophical writings; 
seemingly so liberal and skeptical, at heart he was pro- 
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foundly attached to conservative Spanish mysticism; on the 
surface a thorough man of the world, he was nevertheless 
as true, and as pure as gold! Willing to admit all creeds, 
he was in reality devoted to all that is best in his Roman 
Church,—another example, if we need it, of the liberality 
and breadth of some of our Roman Catholic brethren. He 
was the darling of fortune all his life long till blindness 
came in old age to dim the world outside, but the sweetness 
and gentleness of his nature never failed him, his courtesy 
and consideration for others was constant, nothing seemed 
to spoil or tarnish the true nobility of his soul. 

Perhaps Valera will not be known to posterity as a diplo- 
mat, statesman, philosopher, and poet, though he was 
eminent as all of these; but he will be known for his en- 
chanting novels (Pepita Jiménez, Donia Luz, Juanita la Larga, 
Genio y figura and others) that have been read the world 
over. A very high place must also be given to his essays, 
especially those dealing with literary criticism, and to his 
short stories. 

A literary artist of the most finished type, he was an 
idealistic realist, that is to say, he pictured life not exactly 
as it is, but somewhat beautified and idealized; for he main- 
tained that no exact and photographie copy of reality can 
be beautiful and artistic, that the poet’s imagination must 
supply the touches that often produce the artistic and beau- 
tiful effects, and that selection of suitable things, and ex- 
clusion of what is ugly, base, obscene, is requisite in a 
finished work of art, a really artistic novel. He had no 
affiliation with wild and fantastic romanticism on the one 
hand, or with erass naturalism on the other; he tried to 
strike a golden mean. 

Valera had been occupied with many things before he 
found his true vocation as a novelist at fifty years of age 
with Pepita Jiménez (1874), he was ‘‘a cosmopolitan strayed 
out of Andalusia,’’ who ‘‘observed with serene amusement 


the fussiness of mankind over to be or not to be,’’ he was 
often a bland and seemingly disinterested spectator to whom 
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life was a brilliant and diverting comedy. ‘‘He had lived 
much, reflected long and seen through most people and 
things before committing himself to the delineation of char- 
acter.’’ 

His suavity and great personal charm, felt by all! that 
came in contact with him, is reflected in his books. He was 
not encumbered with prejudices, he was able to understand 
almost any mental attitude, his ‘‘keen and intelligent compre- 
hension’’ gave his creative work a ‘‘savor of universality”’ 
which made him so acceptable abroad. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he was seemingly skeptical 
and cosmopolitan, yet at heart Valera was genuinely Spanish 
and patriotically Andalusian. Though a polished man of 
the world, he had a profound interest in mysticism, that 
exalted form of religious feeling to which Spaniards have 
been so prone, and it has entered into some of his work. 
Nothing human was foreign to him. All things human 
aroused his sympathetic interest. With perfect truthful- 
ness he might have quoted with reference to himself the oft 
repeated line by Terence: Homo sum: humani nihil a me 
alienum puto (‘‘Hauton Timorumenos,”’ I, 1, 25). 

His first novel, the one best known in this country but not 
the finest of them all in my opinion, Pepita Jiménez, grew 
out of an attempt on Valera’s part to write an essay on 
Spanish mysticism. 

A rich and beautiful young widow, Pepita Jiménez, meets 
a student of theology, Luis de Vargas. He has exalted 
notions of his spiritual vocation, and he dreams even of 
going to preach among the far-off heathen of the East Indies 
and of dying a martyr’s death. But he and the beautiful 
young widow are irresistibly drawn to each other, they are 
caught in the toils of overpowering and invincible love for 
each other. Pepita finally allows the young priest to suc- 
cumb to her radiant charms and convinces him, at some 
cost to herself in a puritan’s eye, that he is after all only 
a man of mortal clay, and far better suited to the normal 
life, with matrimony as its goal, than to a life of celibacy 
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and to the fantastic and exalted dreams of exaggerated 
mysticism. After a hard struggle he comes to realize that he 
is not the material of which saints are made, he renounces 
priesthood, he marries Pepita, and we are led to believe that 
they live happily ever after. 

A brilliant, charming and diverting book, with fascinating 
glimpses of Andalusian life and scenes, a fine illustration of 
how ‘‘gravity of matter and gaiety of manner’’ may be 
united in such a way as to form ‘‘the glittering crown of 
art.”” The subject is a grave and serious one, but it is 
handled in cheerful, almost ironical spirit, so as to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect. It is a happy blend of idealism and 
realism that leaves a sensation of satisfaction in the reader’s 
heart, who thinks for a while that life may after all be 
beautiful and bright. The leading characters of the story 
are analyzed with supreme subtlety, and the inmost recesses 
of their hearts are cleverly revealed. True it is that Pepita 
converses with a wisdom far beyond her twenty years, but 
of this few readers will seriously complain, 

A somewhat similar theme is developed in Doftia Luz (1879). 
Again the scene is laid in the fair country of Andalusia. 
But in this story the conclusion is of a somber sort. Dona 
Luz is deceived and won by an unscrupulous politician who 
marries her for her money, and when it is too late, she finds 
out that she loves the priest, Father Enrique (Henry), who 
dies of a broken heart as well as of infirmities contracted 
while he was a missionary in the far-off Philippines. After 
his death, among his papers, Donia Luz discovers indisputable 
proof, a written confession of Enrique’s all-consuming love 
for her. Henceforth her life is to be consecrated to his 
memory, and to rearing her child named after him, Enrique. 
Valera’s inclination to introduce episodical adornments, or 
arabesques, is now more evident. They are often ‘‘masterly 
tours de force’’ though they retard the story; however, one 
would be reluctant ‘‘to lose these brilliant passages in which 
the quintessence of the great Spanish mystics is distilled.’’ 

Critics say that Valera’s charming young people speak 
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with his own refined wisdom. But we should not forget that 
he frankly confesses to idealizing life and to making it more 
wonderful and beautiful than it really is. In fact Valera 
‘‘is more complicated and elaborate than Spaniards are 
wont to be. His work is penetrated with subtleties and 
reticences; his foree is scrupulously measured and his truth 
is conveyed by implication and innuendo, never by emphatie 
nor crude insistence. Compared with his exquisite adjust- 
ment of word to thought, the methods of other writers may 
seem coarse and sometimes brutal.’” 

Juan Valera, the finest literary artist of really modern 
Spain, was born in the city of Cabra, province of Cordoba, 
Andalusia in Southern Spain, on the 18th day of October, 
1824. His father was an officer of high rank and his mother 
was Dojfia Dolores Alcala Galiano y Pareja, Marchioness de 
la Paniega. Both parents were people of refinement and 
culture, in comfortable circumstances that enabled them to 
give their children a brilliant education. Preceptors of all 
sorts, not only for the usual subjects, but also for special 
studies, such as musie and painting, lived in the manorial 
home and frequented it during Valera’s childhood, sowing 
seed that was to bear splendid fruit in the superior intelli- 
gence of this writer. 

After completing his studies at the college at Malaga and 
at the University of Granada, obtaining the title of Licentiate 
in Law, that is to say graduate in the law course, he re- 
moved to Madrid (1846) without any fixed idea as to the 
eareer that he might pursue. Not much inclined to practise 
law, he accepted with pleasure, when twenty-three years of 
age, an offer from the Duke de Rivas, Spanish Minister in 
Naples, of a position as an attaché of the Spanish Legation 
there. For a period of about eight years (1847-1855) Valera 
was for the most part absent from Madrid attending to duties 
of a diplomatic kind. At first as an attaché in Naples, then 





1Cf, Fitzmaurice-Kelly, A History of Spanish Literature, pp. 386- 
389, and Chapters on Spanish Literature, pp. 243-246. 
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with the Spanish legation in Lisbon (1850), in Rio de Janeiro 
(1851), in Dresden (1854), and in Paris, he became, in 
1856, Secretary of State in Spain. During this period he 
wrote little, but it was time well occupied, for he was in 
situations exceptionally favorable to increasing his experi- 
ence and education. Apart from the beneficial influence of 
association with such men as the Duke de Rivas and with 
Don Antonio Alcala Galiano, a distinguished statesman and 
relative, he devoted himself in Naples to the study of Greek, 
ancient and modern, and to the classics, also to the great 
Italian poets under the guidance of a distinguished lady for 
whom he entertained a tender friendship. 

In the year 1854 Valera published (in the Revista espaiiola 
de ambos mundos) a critical essay on ‘‘ Romanticism in Spain 
and in Esproneceda’s works’’ (Del romanticismo en Espana 
y de Espronceda) in which he revealed critical ability that 
secured his reputation. But his literary career may be said 
to have begun in 1856, when, established anew in Madrid 
in a propitious atmosphere, enjoying the support of the young 
and the stimulus of public favor, he entered upon the most 
fruitful decade of his life, interrupted solely by a journey 
which he made to St. Petersburg under orders from the Duke 
of Osuna, and of which he has left a valuable record in 
letters. He was an assidious contributor to Spanish periodi- 
cals, especially to El Contemporaneo, of which he was the 
founder in company with some eminent politicians. 

At the close of 1859 he gave up his post as first secretary 
of state, entered active political life, was elected for the first 
time a deputy to the Cortes, and continued in office till 
1865, when he was made Spanish minister at the Frankfurt 
diet. 

In 1858 he published his first book, a volume of poems; 
soon afterwards he was elected a member of the Spanish 
Royal Academy, and he gathered in one volume the best of 
his critical studies. After the revolution and in spite of his 
not having taken part in it, he filled in 1868 the position of 
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sub-secretary of state, advancing later to the office of General 
Director of Public Instruction, and so he occupied again a 
seat in the Cortes, first as a deputy, and then as a senator; 
but although necessarily involved in polities he never again 
resumed the political zeal of former days, and once affiliated 
with the liberal or fusionist party and named senator for 
life (1881), he only accepted diplomatic charges as minister 
representing Spain in Lisbon (1881 to 1883), in Washington 
(1883 to 1886), in Brussels (1886 to 1888), finishing his dis- 
tinguished career as ambassador in Vienna (1893 to 1895). 
After founding the Revista de Espaiia (1867) Valera assid- 
uously resumed his literary activity; and on losing interest 
in politics he was able to devote more effort to literary work, 
to broadening the scope of his production, which till then had 
been restricted to brief studies, most of them drawn forth by 
particular occasions. This permitted him to finish the trans- 
lation of La poesia y arte de los arabes en Espaia y Sicilia 
by Adolph Schach (1867-71), and to enter the province of the 
novel. Pepita Jiménez appeared in 1874, and its success was 
amazing, perhaps more astonishing than that of any Spanish 
novel in the nineteenth century. Contributing to this were 
several causes, such as the lack of fine specimens of this literary 
genre in Spain in the nineteenth century, and the relation that 
it bore to the religious questions then agitating all Spain; but 
these circumstances would not have been enough to assure 
the book enduring fame if it had not been written in style 
so brilliant and in language so pure. To the people at large 
Valera was known henceforth as the author of Pepita Jiménez. 
Encouraged by the popularity of Pepita Jiménez, he wrote 
in succession other novels, Las ilusiones del Doctor Faustino 
(1875), El Comendador Mendoza (1877), Pasarse de listo 
(1878), various works of smaller dimension, (Cuentos, didlogos 
y fantasias) and eritical essays. The diplomatic charges 
which he held from 1881 to 1895 caused a diminution in his 
literary activity, although not so much as to prevent the pub- 
lication of a series of articles (Metafisica a la ligera 1883, 
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Apuntes sobre el nuevo arte de escribir novelas 1887, the 
notable Cartas americanas 1888 and 1889, and various stories 
during his stay in Vienna). 

Valera retired from public life in 1896. As he was afflicted 
with progressive blindness due to cataract, he withdrew more 
and more from society, where he had shone for so many a 
year, and shutting himself up in his library, he hardly went 
out except to sessions of the Royal Academy. But infirmity 
did not erush his spirit, for his three last novels, Juanita 
le Larga (1895), Genio y figura (1897), and Morsamor (1899) 
are full of joyousness and of freshness of imagination. The 
very isolation and seclusion to which he was condemned dur- 
ing the last ten years of his life foreed him to take refuge 
in the only pastime that was at his command; and now that 
he could not wield the pen, he dictated a profusion of articles 
and works of every sort. 

During this period he produced besides the three novels 
mentioned and part of another, an infinite number of stories, 
literary papers, political reviews, articles of literary criticism, 
others of lively protestation of his ardent patriotism occa- 
sioned by the Cuban rebellion, and academie discourses, 
among others that on his entrance into the Academy of Moral 
and Political Seiences in 1904. Finally he was finishing a 
dissertation requested of him to celebrate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the publication of Don Quijote when he was 
overtaken by the infirmity which terminated his life on the 
18th of April, 1905, at the close of eighty years of mortal 
life and more than sixty years of literary labor. His pub- 
lished works fill thirty-five volumes, and his correspondence 
and other material would require fifteen more. He had been 
a poet, essayist, critic, novelist, diplomat, statesman, ambas- 
sador, and had achieved fame in each of these branches of 
activity, in some of them immortality.’ 





*Cf,. the introduction to Juanita la Larga, edited by an intimate 
friend of Valera’s and published by Thomas Nelson and Sons (no 
date). 
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Valera did not follow the literary currents of his day. He 
was at no time a disciple or devotee of any school, although 
there were many fashions of a literary kind in the course 
of his long, long lifetime; there were romanticism, naturalism, 
decadentism, symbolism, to which in turn Spanish writers 
often inclined. In particular Emile Zola and his naturalism 
exerted profcund influence in Spain as in Germany. Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, the most distinguished literary woman of recent 
Spain, and one of the most celebrated women in the world, 
one of the foremost Spanish novelists, was deeply influenced 
by the Goncourts and by Zola in spite of her genuine Roman 
Catholicism; and Blasco Ibéiiez, today the most renowned of 
living Spanish writers, has been called a Spanish Zola; at any 
rate he is of Zola’s school though lacking the bestial brutality 
of Zola. But Valera was never drawn by the current of 
naturalism, nor any other fashionable tendency. In fact he 
was hostile to naturalism and wrote against it. He said: 
‘‘Human documents (i, e., scientifie records of human life) 
are out of place in noveis; the proper place for them is the 
hospital report or the asylum bulletin.’’ 

Perfect literature, i. e., all forms of fine creative literary 
art, must exist, he said, for its own sake. Its only duty is 
to be sincere and unaffected; it must never pretend to teach 
science; it must never attempt to inculeate morality. But 
he was emphatie in saying that great art is always true, and 
always moral, that there is no discrepancy between morals 
and esthetics, that is to say, between the good and the beau- 
tiful. ‘‘Wisdom, beauty, and truth, when they attain per- 
fection, coincide and mingle.’’ ‘‘The soul of a good man is 
reflected in the beautiful mirror of Don Quijote. Beauty 
and goodness melt into one another, yet art must never seek 
morality.’’ (Cf. La moral en el arte, an essay written in his 
old age). There may be an element of contradiction in these 
ideas; but as Valera entertainingly showed in his philosoph- 
ical essays, there is contradiction or antithesis involved in 
every philosophical idea. 
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Since Valera did not choose to follow literary fashions, he 
could not be the favored of the multitude or of literary 
eoteries, however much he might appeal to the chosen, to 
the select, to the cultured people of Spanish countries. 

Valera was a realist, an old-fashioned, though ever variable 
thing, as most of the great Spaniards have been,—Cer- 
vantes, Pérez Galdés, Pereda, Palacio Valdés, and in a more 
limited sense, Blasco Ibéfiez. There was something of a dis- 
tance between Valera and his contemporaries, who were con- 
scious of the fact and called him ‘‘academieal or classical,’’ in 
a sense, appropriate epithets, accepted by him as such; for 
Valera did take a really sympathetie delight in Greek litera- 
ture; he was serenely optimistic in his general attitude; his 
Hellenism was however rather of the later, Alexandrian and 
cosmopolitan type, that of Theocritus and of Daphnis and 
Chloe (translated by Valera in 1880). He was classical in 
his simplicity, in his love of fine surface or finish and clear 
depth, in his refined taste and sense of measure, in his ineli- 
nation to combine harmoniously reality and ideality, i. e., 
truth and poetry, instead of contrasting them violently as 
the romanticists did. These are qualities that seem classical 
to us. Moreover Valera represented the best ancient tradi- 
tions of his own native Spanish literature. He is a genuine 
descendant of Cervantes.* Thus in a two-fold sense we may 
call Valera classic. He was the most classical of all Spaniards. 

Cordoba, Valera’s ‘‘home town’’ in a way, is one of the 
most aristocratic and venerable of old Andalusian cities, a 
Spanish Rome. Valera was always proud of being an 
Andalusian. Most of the scenes of his novels are laid in 
Andalusia. Nearly all his heroes and heroines are Andalu- 
sians. He himself had marked characteristics of the Anda- 
lusian: ‘“‘his serene and sunny optimism, the amenity, the 
quiet humor, the absence of violence in his work, the instine- 
tively artistic standpoint,—these are characteristics supposed 





°Cf. Havelock Ellis, The Soul of Spain, pp. 244-272. 
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to distinguish the finest type of Andalusian from the northern 
or eastern Spaniard’’ (Havelock Ellis). 

When Valera’s literary genius awoke, Romanticism, one 
of the great literary movements of the century, was sweep- 
ing over Europe, and although it had received a part of its 
inspiration from Spain and was now inspiring nearly all 
men of letters, yet Valera remained untouched by it. With 
all his suavity he maintained firm independence like a 
Spaniard, and followed the bent of his own genius. In the 
dedication to his ‘‘ Critical Studies’’ (Estudios criticos, 1864) 
he wrote: ‘‘Even in the epoch of the chief fervor and 
supremacy of romanticism I have never been romantic, but 
in my manner classic—a manner, certainly, very different 
from the pseudo-classicism of France. I worshipped form, 
but it was the internal and spiritual form, not over-adorned, 
puerile and affected. I was a fervid believer in the mysteries 
of style, in that simplicity and purity in which style realizes 
ideas and feelings, and embodies in language of indestructible 
charm an author’s whole mind and heart.’’ 

Valera began his career as a poet, then he wrote essays 
in literary criticism, and at last found his true vocation as 
a novelist, but he always regarded himself as a poet and 
was unfailingly susceptible to praise of his verse. In the 
preface to his Romances, canciones y poesias (written in 
Washington, in 1885) we read: ‘‘The principal reason for 
writing is poetry. Writings become famous and immortal 
by their beauty and not by the truth they teach. The pre- 
tension of those who believe that it is possible to teach by 
writing is nearly always vain. The great teachers of human- 
ity, write nothing, neither Christ, nor Sakyamuni (Buddha), 
nor Pythagoras, nor Socrates.’’ 

Valera felt a deep interest in mysticism and he gained 
inspiration from reading the great Spanish mystics, Luis 
de Leén, Luis de Granada, and Santa Teresa. But the 
skeptical, cosmopolitan side of his nature kept him sanely 
poised in his attitude towards mysticism; his philosophical 
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studies increased his interest in the mystical element in 
pantheism. In fact Valera might have been called a panthe- 
istic mystic though he tried to refute this idea in one of his 
later philosophical essays. His first novel Pepita Jiménez 
had its origin in his thought of writing a philosophical dia- 
logue or dissertation on the eternal conflict between body 
and spirt, between nature and mysticism. But this gave 
way to the idea of converting the dissertation into a novel. 
The profound interest felt by this urbanely polished man 
of the world, this acute and slightly skeptical critic, for the 
most exalted form of religious feeling that identifies the in- 
dividual with God and makes man and all nature an expres- 
sion or incorporation of the divine, essential, creative force 
in the universe, is one of the striking illustrations of 
Valera’s eatholicity, of his ability to understand all human 
thought and feeling and to sympathize with it. 

Valera’s heroines are the finest flowers of Spanish country 
life, their skill and cleverness are dwelt upon, their physical 
energy and beauty are engaging. They are lovely, fascinat- 
ing Spanish women, rather out of the ordinary mould, 
idealized if one likes to express it so. They are the in- 
corporation of the loveliest characteristics, physical, mental, 
and spiritual, of exquisite Andalusian women. Such is the 
fascinating charm of Pepita Jiménez. ‘‘Dojia Luz, too, could 
dance like a sylph, ride like an Amazon, and in her walk 
resembled the divine huntress of Delos.’’ Emila Pardo Bazan 
remarked on the characteristics of Valera’s women: 
**Valera’s heroines resemble one another; we notice a family 
air, notwithstanding their difference in position, behavior 
and birth, in Dofia Luz, Pepita, Calitea, Juanita, and 
Rafaela. Some believe that all these women possess the soul 
and mind of their author incarnate in a feminine form. 
They personify women accordng to the classic ideal, the 
women of the sixteenth century and the Spanish Renaissance, 
discreet, even learned with all their womanliness, delicate 
and resolute—not sentimental nor nervous—free and bold in 
their language, impetuous in love, but ardent in defending 
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their honor. Very subtle, yet not perverted, or if, like 
Rafaela, they become so, knowing how to preserve a certain 
dignity analogous to the feeling of honor in men.” Valera 
took select Spanish types oceurring under special Spanish 
circumstances, out of the ordinary mould, mingling the 
real and the ideal with his own observation and early remin- 
iscences. The essential qualities of Valera’s women may be 
traced, nevertheless, in the ordinary women of Spain; there 
is at least fundamental verity in them, though it must be 
conceded that they all speak with the wisdom of Valera 
himself. 

The Illusions of Dr. Faustino (Las ilusiones del Doctor 
Faustino, 1875) is marred somewhat by the introduction of 
fantastic elements, by irrelevant digressions, and by fondness 
for incidents bordering on the mysterious, which become 
more pronounced in later books, particularly in Morsamor 
(1899), and do not appeal to many readers of today, who 
are accustomed to realistic or naturalistic fiction. There is 
a symbolic idea running through Las ilusiones del Doctor 
Faustino, the hero, a sort of Faust on a smaller scale, repre- 
sents the Spaniard of Valera’s epoch, ‘‘a man of noble and 
generous nature, but vitiated by his environment and by his 
unfortunate Spanish eduecation.’’ Philosophical in training 
and tendency, proud of his lineage, ambitious, he lacks energy, 
is unpractical in his ideas and is prone to violence. Such 
are, or were at least, the characteristic defects of educated 
Spaniards of the middle class, as Valera believed. The book 
is his most extensive criticism of Spanish conditions as he 
saw them; though the book has some good figures and epi- 
sodes, it is not one of his most effective works, nor was it 
received with favor, though in keenness of analysis and in 
humor it went beyond Pepita Jiménez. 

In a number of short stories, occasonally in the manner of 
Voltaire, as well as in many delightful essays, in which a 
new book or topic of the day furnished an excuse for dis- 
cussing varied subjects, Valera disclosed his philosophical 
penchant and his fine moral personality. As a eritic of con- 
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temporary writers he was not at his best; for this courteous 
and considerate gentleman, of high social and intellectual 
standing, knowing everybody of prominence, was disinclined 
to be a justly impartial judge. He was averse to saying 
unpleasant things to or about his friends and acquaintances; 
and as he was not in sympathy with the literary fashions of 
his day, he avoided writing about their foremost representa- 
tives, usually restricting himself to eulogizing lesser lights or 
else to criticising classic writers in regard to whom his fine 
judgment was untrammeled. 

Valera revealed the spirit of genial skepticism in many 
spheres of thought. Of his heroine Calitea in La buena fama, 
he wrote, ‘‘Sometimes she doubted everything, sometimes she 
believed a little, sometimes she believed nothing.’’ He might 
have added, remarks Ellis, that sometimes she believed every- 
thing, for Valera’s philosophical attitude was inconsistent 
with contempt or indifference to any genuine human belief. 
He objected to calling anything ‘‘fabulous,” because, ‘‘so 
bold and offensive a qualification can today be applied to 
hardly anything. There are no limits to the possible.’’ So, 
it came about that in 1899, during the hour of Spain’s dejec- 
tion he reverted to the period of her former greatness and 
dictated Morsamor, the story of a Franciscan friar of Sevilla 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, who, after being 
rejuvenated, makes a fantastic voyage around the world, 
with wonderful and miraculous adventures in love and in 
war, particularly in India. The thin story afforded the 
author a fine opportunity for the play of his intellectual 
powers and knowledge of oriental civilization. In this book 
Valera introduced occultism, rejuvenation, Mahatmas (theo- 
sophical saints of supernatural powers), oriental religion and 
philosophy, which acquired a peculiar charm for him, 

It has been said that Valera was of the school of Montaigne 
and of Goethe; but in thought and in morals his attitude was 
perhaps closer to that of Renan. He was always tolerant in 
his skepticism, even when he could not be sympathetic, and 
he was always optimistic in his outlook. ‘‘The muse that 
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has inspired me,’’ he wrote (prologue to his tales, De varios 
colores) ‘‘is neither melancholy nor tragic, but joyous and 
cheerful, as is fitting to console me for my real griefs, and 
not to inerease their weight by imaginary trouble.’’ Valera’s 
philosophy of life, that pleasure while we may have it is 
to be sought rather than somber asceticism, is very play- 
fully illustrated in his tale of ‘‘Parsondes,’’ a disciple of 
Zoroaster, a satrap of Susa, and a favorite of the great king 
of the Medes. This saintly and austere man, who taught 
the wisdom of Zoroaster, at length disappeared. Whereas 
all thought that he was dead and taken up into the highest 
circle of light, he had in reality, been induced, at first by 
compulsion, to devote himself to the refinements and pursuit 
of amorous pleasure among the lovely dancing girls of Baby- 
lon; at last convinced that one should spend life in the best 
way possible and not concern one’s self with the faults of 
others, that no one is more a fool than he who worries 
himself to censure the vices of others merely because he 
has no opportunity of falling into them himself, or else has 
failed to fall into them himself from ignorance, bad taste, 
or rusticity. It was decided to encourage the myth that 
he was dead and had ascended into the empyrean. This 
story may be regarded as a playful exposition of the moral 
temper of Valera’s work, not to be taken too cynically or 
seriously, for the author was a good man as well as a great 
man. 

The two novels, Juanita la Larga (1895) and Genio y figura 
(1897) were written during the most mature period of 
Valera’s artistie activity, and though they were composed 
when he was growing very old and blind, they are among the 
most brilliant and resplendent of his literary creations. 
Juanita la Larga is the story of a young town girl of humble 
origin in Andalusia, who by reason of her superior intelli- 
genee and character overcomes many economic and social 
barriers and finally marries a distinguished gentleman of 
the place, much her senior. As Valera remarked in his dedi- 
eation uf the book, it is a mirror or photographie reproduc- 
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tion of people and of things with which he had been familiar 
in his native province of Cordoba; it affords many a charm- 
ing picture of country life in Andalusia, interlaced with 
reminiscences of the author’s childhood and youth. Of the 
three novels of his last period the best, I think, is Juanita 
la Larga. In fact it is one of the most satisfactory novels in 
Spanish literature, and that is saying much. It reveals the 
author’s excellent qualities: his easy style, the purity and 
perfection of his language, his fulness and completeness in 
narrating, coupled with precision in the use of words that 
never degenerate into vulgarity in describing the most popular 
scenes and action, nor does it run into pedantry in the most 
solemn movements; the incomparable grace with which the 
customs and manners of the Andalusian provincials are de- 
scribed ; the paternal benevolence with which their vices and 
defects are excused as soon as exposed; the placidity that he 
maintains in his manner of solving, without violence or up- 
heaval, the most terrible problems; the finest sort of irony 
that does not abandon the story even in its most dramatic 
situations, taking from them their terror but none of their 
interest; the happy denouement, peculiar to this writer, of 
which he rarely deprived himself in spite of criticism, be- 
eause his optimistic disposition would not permit him to do 
otherwise; and in fine, above all, the majestic serenity of a 
spirit always beautiful, always elevated that pervades the 
works that come from his energetic pen.* 

The last of Valera’s great novels, the ripest and the most 
daring, is ‘‘Genius and Form’’ (Genio y figura); it exhibits 
the same sort of realism and the same joyous, optimistic 
view of life, and this though the situation of the heroine 
is far more difficult and questionable. 

Rafaela la Generosa begins life as a courtesan, a beautiful 
young dancing girl of Cadiz, and though she springs from 
the lowliest origin she lives down social disapprobation and 





4Cf. introduction to Juanita la Larga, in Coleccién Nelson, from 
which the biographical sketch is chiefly drawn, and H. Ellis, op. cit. 
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wins a position of respect and esteem; but her end is tragic 
as it ought to be. Attracted in Lisbon by her lovely voice 
and spirited Andalusian dances, one of her admirers aids 
her to go to Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, where she wins the 
heart and‘ hand of a miserly old usurer. She succeeds in 
elevating herself and him as well to a position of social 
eminence in Rio, overcoming indifference and hostility. A- 
though Rafaela is considerate of her husband’s interests in 
many respects, yet secretly she loves an English gentle- 
man, and succeeds. in concealing the birth of a child by 
him, a daughter named Lucia, who is carefully reared in a 
convent. When Rafaela becomes a widow she moves with her 
daughter to live in Paris, hoping that the girl may realize 
the life of purity that she herself has missed. But Lucia, 
in a moment of grief at her father’s refusal to recognize 
her as his daughter, assumes the veil and shuts herself in 
a convent forever. Rafaela in despair takes poison and dies. 
‘*Such is the story of a novel in which Valera has put the 
most personal and mature spirit of his wisdom and humanity, 
a novel in which realism and poetry are wrought together 
with an art and a charm that entitle it to rank as a master- 
piece.’ The descriptions of the natural beauty of Rio de 
Janerio are worthy of consideration. Valera was for nearly 
two years a member of the Spanish legation in Rio. 

The last work that engaged the attention of Valera was a 
discourse on Cervantes for the Royal Academy at the com- 
memoration of the tercentenary of Don Quijote. Valera was 
not quite able to finish the work. He died of apoplexy, on 
the 18th of Aprii, 1905, just before the eclebration of the 
tercentenary. 

Allusion has been made to the fact that Valera was not 
identified with the most popular movements of his day, and 
that he always kept a degree of aloofness from popular leaders, 
He was too sensible and honest to be a fanatic even when 
espousing a cause. Pérez Galdés appealed more to progressive 





‘Cf, Havelock Ellis, op. cit. 
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Spaniards and Blasco Ibanez to the radicals, for the latter is, 
or was, an uncompromising revolutionist, bold, rough, vigor- 
ous, sometimes naturalistic, far remote from ‘‘the sunny, 
serene Greek temper of Valera.”’ 

On one occasion Valera wrote: ‘‘I have always been in- 
spired by the pure love of beauty.’’ His novels have in 
fact a poetic flavor and they are marked by polish and intel- 
lectuality. Some critics have indeed charged him with being 
*‘eold and correct,’’ and they agree in saying that ‘‘his 
characters speak as he himself would speak,’’ that he is ‘‘more 
desirous of expressing himself and his own ideas than of 
creating original types, or objectively describing the real 
people of the world about him.’’ Emilia Pardo Bazan held 
the opinion that Valera was not a born novelist like Dick- 
ens or Pérez Galdés, and that he was somewhat too ‘‘bookish.”’ 
There may be a bit of ground for these assertions. But in 
spite of this or any other criticism, Valera’s work remains 
a great and glorious contribution to Spanish literature. 
Havelock Ellis reaches the conelusion that Valera’s fine polish 
and breadth may not be accompanied by the passion and 
intensity of the highest criginal achievement. ‘‘But he has 
the temperament of supreme men, their vision, their clarity, 
their serenity, their humanity. His best works are a fine 
and permanent manifestation of the Spanish spirit, and the 
personality that produced them was even finer than the 
works.’”® 

In the fire of passion and power of imagination Valera 
is inferior to the best modern Spanish novelists (Pereda, 
Pérez Galdés, Blasco Ibanez, Palacio, Valdés, Alareén) whe 
excel in this respect, and Valera’s personages are but variants 
of himself, incarnate in them, speaking through them. But 
Valera probably excelled all other prose writers of the nine- 
teenth century in Spain in the refinement of his style, in 
his good taste, natural simplicity, and pleasant humor. 
Although unable to awaken the deepest emotion and though 





*Cf. H. Ellis, op. cit., p. 272. 
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denied the highest powers of the imagination, he was superior 
in gifts which came from pure intellectual force: sure judg- 
ment, subtle reasoning power, rare common sense, the most 
refined taste in matters of learned literature, breadth of 
view and courtesy in making concessions, the supreme art 
of pleasing, and subtle irony. He taught and offered most 
to cultured readers without seeming effort, and his style, 
apparently so plain and simple and within the reach of all, 
is the most finished example of difficult ease. As the critic 
of erudite work he was the first of his age in Spain. By 
reason of his aristocratic and aesthetic leaning he could not 
fully appreciate popular poetry. Possessed of a vast and 
choice fund of culture, of refined Greek taste, Valera filled 
his critical works with aesthetic principles which, with respect 
to erudite or learned literature, are sane, profound and sure, 
more so than those of any of his contemporaries in Spain. 
The cardinal principle of his art was always to be charming. 

M. Pelayo (Heterod. III, p. 814) says that Valera is the 
most delightful of Spanish prose writers, the most classic, 
or rather the only really classic Spanish poet; that no one 
has expressed in Spanish with so much audacity and at 
the same time with so much suavity and Attic grace, the 
free, serene joyousness and the placid contentment attain- 
able in life. Valera’s nature, he adds, was a harmonious 
and exquisite blend of Christianity and paganism in which 
love of what may be felt and of plasticity, of the pomp 
and splendor of springtime is illumined by rays of mysticism 
and theosophy, aside from other things still more beautiful 
and lofty. 

His culture was too universal to be uniformly profound, 
but the plentitude of his learning and his fulness and com- 
pleteness in presenting it is truly amazing. Striking ideas 
beautifully expressed are encountered at every turn in his 
works, Perhaps too subtle and casuistical for the very 
young, the majority may not find him sufficiently warm 
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and melodramatic. He appeals to the intellect rather than 
to the heart. 


Valera was Catholic in doctrine, but in his art fondness 
for paganism as well as Christianity now and then crops 
out. He never tries to make one feel that life is a vale 
of tears; for him life is good and beautiful. He wished 
to cull the flowers of pleasure in moderation, because he 
believed them put here for that purpose. He was a genuine 
epicurean of the original and nobler sort, eager to enjoy 
aristocratically the best things about us. He was ever ready 
to pardon the faults of capricious humaiu nature. He made 
the attempt to combine Christian and epicurean morals, to 
witness in Pepita Jiménez. 

Though the most correct and complete of Spanish critics, 
Valera may not have shown full appreciation of popular lit- 
erature that lacks aristocratic, academic, erudite, and clas- 
sical polish, but he had no superior in aesthetic criticism of 
erudite literature. One might draw from his works enough 
admirable observations of so exquisite taste and of so great 
common sense as to form a wonderful treatise on theoretical 
and practical aesthetics. And so Cejador y Frauca in his 
monumental history of Spanish literature expresses the be- 
lief that Valera’s true glory is in his critical essays, even 
greater than that of his novels. For in those essays he 
expounds pleasantly and with subtlety the most profound 
principles of exquisite taste and art.’ 

In so short an article it is not feasible to dwell longer on 
Valera’s merit as a critic, essayist, poet and philosopher. 
Those who read Spanish fluently will obtain much pleasure 
and profit from a perusal of his many delightful essays. The 
sanity of his views, the elegant clearness of his style, the 
brilliance and fullness of his presentation impart value and 





‘For some observations on Valera see Cejador y Frauca, Historia 
de la lengua y literatura castellana, Madrid, 1918, tomo VIII, pp. 
224-238. Blanco Garcia, Literatura espanola en el siglo XIX. F. 
Vézinet, Les maitres du roman contemporain espagnol. 
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charm to almost anything that he wrote. There can be no 
doubt of his splendid eminence in the field of the essay and 
of criticism. 














A CRITIC OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 
By StTaN.Ley T. WILLIAMS 


We need to be reminded again and again that there are 
no real knife-edges of time. In the history of literature we 
continue to divide epochs by dates. The critics assume 
that the nineteenth century began one second after the last 
midnight of the year 1799. In the year 1800, we seem to 
read, eighteenth century modes of thought had perished; 
and all the great movements of thought characteristic of the 
nineteenth century had sprung into being. We know that 
this is not true, but the mind persists in setting up these in- 
visible barriers of time. Let us constantly recall then how 
slowly the great changes came: that Macaulay, the apostle 
of the eighteenth century, was born and passed the fifty-nine 
years of his life in the nineteenth century ; that Lord Jeffrey 
continued until 1850 to see no health in Wordsworth; and 
that Lockhart, John Wilson, and others of the Edinburgh 
galaxy lived and had their being in the eighteenth century. 
It is natural that men should turn to a preceding age for 
inspiration, but it is surprising that so many distinguished 
men of letters should observe in the heavens only the waning 
stars, and take no note of new constellations. Yet this is 
the way with all centuries. It would be well then with a 
Fortunatus hat to obliterate time, when we judge literature, 
and think not of 1600, 1700, and 1800, but of one long 
sweep of time in which the literature of men changes as in- 
dependently of dates, and as slowly and imperceptibly, as 
hills become valleys or meadows are engulfed by the creep- 
ing sea. 


This survival of eighteenth century thought beyond the 
year 1800 is interesting. It is, I think, particularly interest- 
ing in the history of literary criticism. One critic is passion- 
ately devoted to the poet Crabbe, and will have none of 
Wordsworth, for the reason, obviously, that Crabbe suits 
his eighteenth century tastes. Another thinks Keats would 
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be good enough if he would leave off his imitation of Leigh 
Hunt. This one writes a biography of Burns. Still another 
damns Byron, and celebrates the humorous writers of the 
eighteenth century. This direction of creative or critical 
writing to the past century is easily explained; the materia! 
is at hand, comparatively fresh, and demanding organization 
and eriticism. Who, furthermore, wishes to write the life 
of a contemporary? Few men, indeed, are wise enough to 
do this. But to see the face of Shelley plain, and think him 
a fool; to find the poetry of the Lake School futile; or to 
fancy that the novel ended with Richardson,—this is the 
ineredible. Yet there are critics of literature well into the 
nineteenth century who thought all these things; to whom 
Browning, Carlyle, Rossetti, Arnold—as writers for pos- 
terity—were merely names. 

Such a critie of literature was Whitwell Elwin. If we do 
not know him and his work, it is well to recollect that, 
‘‘village parson’’ as he called himself, he was for some 
years Lockhart’s right-hand man on the Quarterly; that 
later he was the editor of this magazine; and that he was 
the intimate friend of Thackeray as well the close friend of 
dozens of other nineteenth century men of letters. His 
major essays, selected from the Quarterly Review were pub- 
lished in 1902 by his son, Warfield Elwin under the title, 
Some XVIII Century Men of Letters. These two volumes, 
one of which includes a Memoir of Elwin, reveal him first of 
all as a man who justifies the friendship of men like Lock- 
hart and Thackeray, and as one devoted, above a thousand 
other interests, to English literature, 

For a time as we read these books Elwin revisits the upper 
regions. His son is filial, but just. We see him at Booton, 
caring for the parish sick, or reading hours on end in his 
library, or turning Murray’s house upside down as he 
furiously writes a late article for the Quarterly. There is 
personal interest in the study of some minor literary figures. 
John Sterling is one of these. But Elwin’s portrait is more 
complete, if less inspired, than Carlyle’s of his friend. We 
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finish the son’s memoir well content with the father. He has 
lived—to adopt a famous phrase—read, and written. It 
was Elwin’s love of English literature which made him a 
eritic. I do not feel that he knew very much else. There 
is little trace in his work of indebtedness to history, science, 
philosophy, or other literatures. Saving always his own 
century, he read all English literature and wrote about it 
unceasingly. The result is that he marches in the procession 
of English literary criticism,—not in the van certainly, but 
not in the rear, either. He is a Gyas, or Cloanthus, who 
performs faithful if not distinguished service for criticism. 

As his essays’ title shows, his critical interests were in the 
eighteenth century. Although his articles for the Quarterly 
do not exclude in subject writers of his own century, his 
enthusiasms were for the earlier age. In spite of friend- 
ships with Thackeray, Carlyle, or Dickens he had a blind 
spot for nineteenth century literature. He knew and dined 
with the great of his own day, but found their writings 
naught. He reviewed in the Quarterly Southey, Sidney 
Smith, Forster’s Life of Dickens, and Lord Cockburn’s Life 
of Jeffrey. Half of these writings are eighteenth century in 
spirit; and Elwin’s studies of them are among his inferior 
productions. Against them may be placed the splendid 
article on ‘‘ Doctor Johnson,’’ and essays in his best manner 
on ‘‘Gray,’’ ‘‘Sterne,’’ ‘‘Goldsmith,’’ ‘‘Fielding,’’ and 
**Cowper.’’ The volume promised by Warwick Elwin of his 
father’s essays on nineteenth century writers would add 
little to Elwin’s reputation. There is every reason to sup- 
pose that at heart he did not eare for the literature of the 
nineteenth century. 

Most of this he grouped indiscriminately under the head of 
‘‘eontemporary literature.’’ He was like Charles Lamb, 
whom he does not notice, in that every time a new book came 
out he read an old one,-—and for Elwin it was usually one of 
the eighteenth century. ‘‘Let it be,’’ he writes a friend, 
‘‘wine that you drink, and not the colored water which it is 
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the fashion to turn out in the present day.’’ Perhaps he 
meant Keats and Shelley, perhaps only insignificant fiction. 
There is as much evidence that he read one as the other,—for 
these poets he never mentions. He read Tennyson but it was 
a ‘‘passing humor,’’ and aroused no interest. He was 
ashamed of having edited Byron for Murray, and never 
alluded to it. He was supposedly witty on Browning, who 
‘‘mixes eccentricity largely with his verse; then, as time 
moves on, he loses the poetry and retains only the eccen- 
tricity.’’ Dickens’ books, he thought, were spoiled by cari- 
catures, and he could not read George Eliot. He liked Scott, 
Bulwer Lytton, and even proposed to write the life of 
Thackeray, but he did not think, I am convinced, of these 
men as survivors for posterity. He found much in Words- 
worth’s poetry, but, like a true descendant of the eighteenth 
century he did not understand what he praised, and besides 
complaining that Wordsworth’s judgment is bad he says that 
nine-tenths of his poetry suffers from imperfect command of 
the English language! 

In fact the more we study Elwin’s absorption in the eight- 
eenth century, and his corresponding indifference to the 
nineteenth, the more amazed we become at his insulation, 
and, consequently, at a fact not often enough recognized in 
many critics: that they may pass their lives impervious to 
great literature at their very thresholds. Elwin disposes of 
Darwin in a page or two. Himself a low-churchman, he 
does not seem to have taken account of the force of the 
Oxford Movement. Under the whole storm of romanticism 
he is unruffled. In art the name of Rossetti means nothing 
to him. To appreciate all this we must recollect that Elwin 
was the editor of the Quarterly Review, that he knew every- 
body, that he lived until the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, dying in 1900. We see in Elwin a cultivated gentle- 
man, a writer of distinction practically untouched by the 
literary events which to us now seem dynamic. When he 
was twenty-one Carlyle published his French Revolution; 
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when he was forty Ruskin brought out Modern Painters; when 
he was sixty Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, Meredith, and 
Swinburne were writing; and his lifetime covered the deaths, 
among many others of like fame, of Jane Austen, Shelley, 
Byron, Hazlitt, Coleridge, J. S. Mill, and George Eliot. It is 
strange! We do not wonder that in his busy life Elwin did 
not write of all these, but that with his sensitive mind, he 
could so finally ignore them, 

Some of the wonder abates when we study the mind of 
Elwin. What we find is a mind remarkable for definiteness, 
elarity, and vigor of thought; a mind well-balanced, with 
powers of easy, direct expression. He writes with force, with 
sharpness of outline. Reading him, one thinks of his son’s 
description of him in the act of composition, speaking the 
anthithetical sentences aloud, moving his head to and fro, to 
eatch the rhythm. He writes with firmness, is never blurred,— 
and is utterly destitute of high imagination, humor, whimsi- 
eality or subtléty of thought. I sometimes hear echoes of 
his idol, Samuel Johnson—though he be less heavy nor 
sonorous—and again there comes distinctly the metallic ring 
of Macaulay. This last is more just. In style he is 
Macaulay, without Macaulay’s brilliance. He is eighteenth 
century to the last fibre. 

Elwin’s manner, as well as his knowledge of the age, makes 
him a formidable critic of the eighteenth century. He fol- 
lows the approved ideal of the early nineteenth century 
periodicals in some ways; in others he is quite different. His 
essays are less criticism than critical biographies. Like the 
other reviewers he likes to take his man from infaney to old 
age, sketching his fortunes, and pausing for estimates of par- 
ticular books. Then he enlarges upon the character of the 
biographee, and sometimes returns for an extended homily 
upon his works. But he is less guilty,—than other editors 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century,—of divagation. 
He discusses all sorts of issues begotten by his subject, but 
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he discusses briefly. And he seldom uses his subject as a 
mere peg on which to hang a disquisition. 

Although written usually at white heat Elwin’s essays are 
fortified, obviously, by wide reading. The printed page is 
checked with annotation. He loves to supplement his own 
opinions by multifarious testimony. Any student of the 
eighteenth century may consult his allusions with profit. All 
events are illuminated by the flares of countless anecdotes,— 
anecdotes familiar enough now, but new to the readers of 
the Quarterly,—and the best anecdotes then and now. So 
long are the essays that they are divided into chapters, and 
that on ‘‘Cowper’’ reaches the proportions of a book. 

We look in vain in the essays on men of letters of the 
eighteenth century for memorable criticism. They are 
rather—paradoxically—encyclopedias in parvo. What we 
earry away which is strictly Elwin’s own contribution is a 
marvelously complete picture of the various men. Whether 
he is describing Cowper on the brink of insanity, or Sterne’s 
heartless letters about his wife, or Fielding’s devotion to his 
home, towards all of which subjects he held, as we know from 
his own manly, wholesome life, totally different attitudes,— 
Elwin is the same,—patient, truthful, kindly. The only 
strain of prejudice may perhaps be detected in his abhorrence 
of Sterne’s blasphemy. In his interest in the man rather 
than the literature he may be compared with Thackeray, 
whom he often quotes. Thackeray is more witty, more enter- 
taining, full of the romance of his heroes. Elwin reflects in 
the same fashion—notably in his essay on ‘‘Fielding’’—the 
same interest in getting at the man as he lived; and if Elwin 
lacks these lighter virtues credited to Thackeray, he has, on 
the other hand, more solidity. Thackeray imagines the past; 
Elwin knows it. The picture of Fielding’s grief at the death 
of his child in as good as anything in the English Humourists. 

At his best Elwin writes with unmistakable power. One of 
the finest descriptions of the lunatic poet of humble life fol- 
lows. It occurs in the seventh chapter of Elwin’s essay on 
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**Cowper.”’ ‘‘Here,’’ he says, ‘‘was a man, driven into re- 
tirement by a fit of madness, and remaining mad,—that is, 
the victim of a delusion,—to the close of his life, giving him- 
self to religion of the evangelical school which was not that of 
profound thought, reading only an occasional book for amuse- 
ment, and from shyness declining all society, occupied almost 
exclusively with gardening, carpentering, taming hares, and 
winding worsted and thread for Mrs. Unwin’s knittings, or 
making nets himself to protect fruit from birds. At the age 
of fifty he is put upon versifying, and still later has a theme 
given him upon such an unpromising subject as a sofa, when 
this theme grows into that ‘Task,’ which has been the admira- 
tion of numbers who had the subtlest sense of what was beau- 
tiful in poetry.’’ After this summary, he finally adds: ‘‘He 
wrote an immortal poem because he was not equal to any- 
thing else.”’ 

Here, then—to echo Elwin’s own phrase—was a country 
preacher, manly, a lover of English literature, enlisted, by 
some quality of mind, in the writings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His closest friends were those who loved the literary 
ideals of this age. His favorite figure in the eighteenth 
century was Samuel Johnson, and his favorite book Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. From youth his two best-loved authors 
were Burke and Johnson. In 1859 he wrote: ‘‘Burke was 
the first in intellect, and the warmest in his affections. But 
Johnson was not far, if at all, behind. He had a vast under- 
standing, and a heart as tender as a woman’s.’’ To the wild 
outery of the romanticists Elwin was deaf. Alike to him 
were their enthusiasms for nature, for the middle ages, or for 
the inward-glancing mind. He was cold to the cults of 
Carlyle, Darwin, Mill, or Ruskin. He maintained that the 
Pre-Raphaelites worshipped ugliness. ‘‘Intellectually,’’ a 
friend wrote of him, ‘‘one had an abiding sense that he was 
not of our day.’’ But like Johnson he had a buckram style, 
and something to say of the century which he thought great- 
est in literature. And no reckoning of that century can be 
fully made without recourse to Whitwell Elwin. 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 


NORTHANGER. ABBEY. 


ON BEING CURIOUS 


“Tt is a curious fact—.’’ With this thin edge, deftly in- 
serted, who can not pry an entrance into the tightest conver- 
sation? The very circumstance that no one can gainsay its 
logic, for the question as to what is and what is not a 
‘‘eurious fact’’ is purely a matter of taste, lends a certain 
virtue to the phrase as an opening gun. Surely we may be 
allowed our choice of weapons in a verbal duel. There was 
a time when I wondered vaguely (it was before I had begun 
to think at all, I suppose) why it was a curious fact; but I 
always listened docilely and with dull impatience for the 
part that was curious, though I was rarely gratified. Then 
I can remember almost to a day the date when the ‘‘curious- 
facters’’ began to give way to a genus parading under a 
new guise the old qualities of egotism, and an eager brazen 
concern for the main chance. This later legion took for its 
battle-cry: ‘‘It is interesting to note,’’ and before it, all 
but the most intrepid persons fled to their sound-proof 
trenches. And they were often put to rout, for in every 
large group of people gathered for a special purpose, there 
is at least one with a strident voice, who, waiting for the 
slightest possible pause in the talk, introduces without more 
ceremony the fact so inaccurately classified. But we ought 
to inquire whether there is any ground for this common 
assertion, or implication, that facts, as such, are essentially 
curious or interesting, and, if so, just why they are. 

Matthew Arnold was one of the first to point out the quite 
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accidentally pejorative meaning which we Anglo-Saxons 
have chosen to give to the word ‘‘curiosity.’’ Perhaps I err 
in saying ‘‘chosen to give,’’ for the meaning doubtless grew 
up of its own natural force, and is probably indicative of a 
basie difference between us and our Latin neighbors, to 
whom the quality of being curious is one altogther praise- 
worthy. It is just possible that their feeling about the mat- 
ter may help to explain why they are better talkers than we 
are, busy themselves more with ideas, and why the French 
make so constant a use of that invaluable word ‘‘esprit,’’ for 
which we have no congener. In the odious phrase cited 
above, something of this continental significance of the word 
inheres, and I think that the subconscious recognition of a 
latent virtue resident in the curiousness of a fact first 
prompted the wily strategist who introduced the phrase so 
often to prove our undoing. The curious quality of the fact 
you had to offer was to serve as your passport into a realm 
upon which you had no other claim. Thus it was, histori- 
cally, a charlatan’s passport, its bearers one of the intellect- 
ually nowveau riche, only too conscious of defects, but willing 
to win an entry by whatever means availed. Arnold and his 
theories, however, have remained outside the experience of 
the general, so that we may assume that for most of us plain 
people, ‘‘Curiosity killed a cat’’ is the best gloss upon the 
popular meaning of our word. Burke made a shrewd remark 
as to the tendency of popular wisdom to erystalize into pro- 
verbs,—Burke whose Gallic mental facility put him particu- 
larly at ease in the world of general ideas. To say ‘‘How 
curious,’’ then, is tantamount to saying ‘‘How strange and 
slightly unpleasant,’? and when one woman exclaims to 
another, ‘‘But, my dear, she wears the most curious clothes,”’ 
further evidence as to the speaker’s opinion of the curiously- 
clothed one is needless. 

Country people are notoriously more curious than those 
who dwell in cities, and for an excellent reason. At root 
*‘eurious’’ means ‘‘full of care,’’ and we can hardly care 
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greatly about a thing concerning which we know little. Thus 
in the city we feel scant curiosity about anything less than a 
serious explosion in the subway, or a holdup in Wall Street, 
so that we pass by with an air of blasé indifference stranger 
things than are dreamt of in your philosophy. About our 
fellow-workers, the men we rub shoulders with in the daily 
scramble for a seat in the ‘‘Five-fifteen,’’ the liveried ele- 
vator-man, the pretty stenographer powdering her nose at 
the window across the light-well, or the man whose check we 
endorse for deposit in a bank whose directors are strangers 
to us, we can in the very nature of the case feel little care,— 
no curiosity. With countrymen it is far otherwise, for they 
work less with their minds, know a vast deal about the people 
and things with which they are in constant contact, and, hav- 
ing abundance of mental leisure to be expended on the well- 
known material at hand, earn a deserved reputation for be- 
ing exceedingly curious. Trifles light as air titillate the dis- 
engaged senses. Your countryman, proverbially a good 
weather prophet, gains his skill as prognosticator not so much 
because he is largely dependent upon the elements as his 
aiders and abettors in winning a living from his wayward 
glebe (although philosophers would have us believe this), as 
because he has so little with which to occupy his thoughts. 
Even the poor have the weather with them always! 

Perhaps country people are fondest of gossip, though we 
are all inveterate gossips, and of course we gossip because we 
are curious. It is probably no mere accident that bad news 
has a way of traveling faster than good, just as an original 
rumor invariably outruns even a well-horsed denial, bent 
though the latter be on nought but the overtaking. Not even 
in the ‘‘movies’’ would anyone so far violate probability as 
to make the pursuer win. And this desire to hear the worst 
of our neighbors is little other than the concomitant one to 
believe the best of ourselves! We would shine by compari- 
son. It is a relief, is it not, knowing your frequent back- 
slidings, to be reassured as you ean be only by the happy dis- 
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covery that you are one of a powerful majority? If under 
the pressure of the high cost of gasoline you have been forced 
to run the old motor-car another year, what is more comfort- 
ing than the news that your neighbor, whose airs have always 
offended you a little, has decided to do likewise? Women 
have a reputation for being more addicted to gossip than 
men are, and with some justification, for in the case of the 
average Woman opportunity to compete with her kind comes 
oftenest through gossip, more or less disguised. Information 
gained by covert inquiry plus shrewd deduction is sweeter 
than that read in the newspapers; for it is more truly her 
own, the result of exercising her prowess, her reward of merit 
in woman’s special kind of wit-contest. Whereas man’s bat- 
tle ability is proved im his daily contest with life, woman’s 
must too often be tested, furtively and with a peculiarly fem- 
inine disingenousness, simply because of her isolation. For 
we must not forget that despite race-suicide, high-powered 
motor-ears, the ‘‘movies,’’ and apartment houses, the average 
woman still lives in a white house with green shutters (or its 
equivalent in the fifth Georgian atrocity of brick and mor- 
tar), where she spends hours together with nothing better to 
think of than the minuter affairs of her children, her neigh- 
bors’ children, and her neighbors themselves. Until the 
housewife ceases to observe the amount of cream her nearest 
neighbor takes from the milkman, woman will not be wholly 
emancipated! Not that woman has no other faeets to her 
character, but that for the present we are considering her as 
essentially curious. Men, in general, seem to be curious 
about but one thing,—everybody’s income. Does their lack 
point to an unimaginative nature? Where in fiction shall we 
find a male counterpart of Sarah Gamp, whose need for a 
gossip prompted the creation of the inimitable Mrs. Harris? 
Where are the garrulous husbands of Dame Quickly, Lady 
Teazle, and Mrs. Berry? Lawrence Lefferts is a ‘‘sport’’ of 
the male species, unique and conspicuous,—at best a member 
of that exclusive coterie which Mrs. Wharton would have us 
believe includes our choicest society. Is it, by the way, 
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‘‘erass casualty’’ that we have no equivalent for the word 
‘*gossip,’’—an equivalent with the sting left out? 

After all, it is an open question whether we gain or lose by 
being too busy to take an interest in things for their own 
sake. Are our lives fuller because they are crowded with 
ever-recurrent little activities which oust other more casual 
ones not so regular nor so much a part of the day’s work; or 
are they emptier of such things as are lovely and of good 
report, solely because we never have time or energy to seek 
out and enjoy their qualities! To what extent, indeed, is our 
interest in the natures of things idle curiosity (if curiosity 
ever be idle!), and to what extent, something finer than that? 
Modern realism which today sets so high a value on things- 
for-their-own-sake, may ‘‘portend’’ a return of the ‘‘It-is-a- 
curious-fact’’ school. Yet, I suppose, we should be unwilling 
to stigmatize our eager young poets and our avid young novel- 
ists as brazen egotists, preoccupied with the main chance, 
when they themselves are so sure that they are spiritual ad- 
venturers in a realm of gold hitherto undiscovered by literary 
man. Is their curiosity blame- or praise-worthy? Keats and 
his pepper-covered tongue, cooled by the grateful cold claret, 
set many another tongue wagging in his day, but he would 
certainly cause no stir among us jaded moderns. Without 
referring to him at all, possibly because we know too little of 
him, we have been willing to accept as a matter of course 
this experimental attitude toward the facts and the qualities 
of things that go to make up life. We have assumed that it 
is desirable to be a ‘‘Great Lover,’’ and not a poet among us 
but has catalogued his delight in things,—a delight that has 
gone far to prove him a poet. Is this tendency to enjoy, 
poetic, or merely degenerate? While crying so loudly that 
we are realists (or naturalists), are we none the less senti- 
mentalists to an alarming degree, inasmuch as we ever covet 
sensation for its own sake? Perhaps we are becoming more 
intellectually curious as Matthew Arnold would have had us 
be. We may even be in the process of redefining ‘‘curiosity.”’ 

STANLEY ALDEN 





